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THE LAST WORD. 


Tuts number of the Magazine, though dated April, will reach most of our readers 
before the close of the fiscal year, March 31. Though closing with March, yet, in order 
that we may gather in all contributions from distant parts of the country, we generally 
are obliged to keep our books open a few days in April. As the first Sunday in April 
this year will be the second day of the month, contributions made on that day, and 
forwarded immediately, will be in time for this year’s account. We therefore seize this 
opportunity to make a last appeal. If you have not already made your personal dona- 
tion to this work, do so To-pay, enclosing your one hundred dollars, or fifty dollars, or 
ten dollars, or five dollars, or even one dollar, directly to F. A. Smith, Treasurer, 
Tremont Temple, Boston. We beg you not to put this matter aside ; for it is of the 
utmost importance that this work be not neglected, even though you are straitened 
for means to meet personal expenses, Why should the cause of Christ suffer great and 
perhaps irreparable injury, when a little self-sacrifice or retrenchment in personal and 
family, or even home church expenditure, would save such disaster? Distribute the 
burden, brethren, and you all can bear it with ease ; but, if it falls on your brethren in 
the missions and in the Rooms, it will come with crushing weight. How much of this 
burden will you bear? How much will you give, all of you who read this, to prevent 
any possible increase of the indebtedness of the Union? Send that right along, and 


this accumulation of helps WILL DO THE THING, 
VOL. LVI. 4. 
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THERE has recently come from the press, 
a very valuable pamphlet of thirty-one pages, 
presenting a concise sketch of the last fifty 
years’ mission work in foreign lands. The 
document is crowded with facts and figures 
instructive and stimulating. Such an effort as 
is here made involves a wide search among 
missionary periodicals, annual reports of nu- 
merous missionary societies in England, on 
the Continent of Europe, and in America; and 
also requires an extensive and patient exami- 
nation of statistics, which are always more or 
less imperfect and misleading. The results 
reached in every such effort must necessarily 
be only an approximation to the truth. Every 
one who has ever made the attempt to sketch 
only a single mission of some one society can 
testify to the difficulty with which accuracy, or 
any approach to accuracy, is obtained, espe- 
cially in the matter of statistics. There is a 
great difference in the methods adopted by 
different societies for the make-up of their sta- 
tistical tables. Those tables that seem at a 
glance to denote similar things do not always 
cover the same operations, or include the same 
class of agencies. The author, whoever he 
may be (a Presbyterian clergyman, we believe), 
of the pamphlet before us, has evidently spared 
no pains to make the important survey he has 
attempted as complete as the resources at his 
command would permit. It is—as the nar- 
row limits occupied by his pamphlet will sug- 
gest— only a very general survey, and by no 
means a detailed history. Enough is put before 
the reader to bring out the striking contrast 
between missions in 1825, and missions in 
1875. We propose in this article to cull some 
of the facts and figures found in the pamphlet, 
adopting sometimes the author’s words, but 
not his arrangement; giving him credit only 
when we quote entire paragraphs or sentences. 


1825. 

Our space will not permit us to follow in 
detail the wide and rapid survey of the state 
of things for the year 1825, in the countries 
where the different missionary societies had 
begun, or were beginning, labor for the evan- 
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gelization of their inhabitants. In Mexico, at 
that time, the only religion tolerated was that 
of Rome; and the Papal Church was allied 
with the State. In the West Indies and Gui- 
ana, the gospel had been proclaimed, and great 
success had been achieved. In none of the 
South American provinces, down to Patago- 
nia, was religious liberty recognized. “In 
some a kind of toleration was proclaimed; 
but it was not that freedom afterwards guar- 
anteed and now enjoyed in the different re- 
publics; so that in none of them, except 
Guiana, was any direct evangelistic work 
attempted beyond the circulation of the Word 
of God.” Passing eastward, we reach the 
Sandwich Islands, where the people had 
abandoned idolatry, and were waiting for re- 
ligious teachers; and the Government itself 
made, in 1825, a formal acknowledgment of 
the authority of Christianity. “It was, how- 
ever, a day of small things, but gave promise 
of better times.” Then China and Japan were 
closed against the introduction of the gospel. 
“Fifty years ago there were only three mis- 
sionaries in the Indian Archipelago for the 
Chinese, under the care of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, who were laboring at Singa- 
pore, Malacca, and Penang.” At Malacca an 
Anglo-Chinese college was established, in the 
hope that it would in time tell upon China. 
“ Burmah was at this period desolated by war. 
Judson and his devoted wife, and Dr. Price, 
were prisoners ; Mr. Wade and his wife had 
retired to Calcutta, and Mr. and Mrs. Hough 
to Serampore.” Prior to this time about eigh- 
teen Burman converts had been formed into 
a church in Rangoon. “But to the Karens, 
ambdng whom such successes were to be won, 
the gospel had not been proclaimed. To the 
Siamese, no church had commissioned its rep- 
resentatives to declare the truth as it is in 
Jesus.” In India, up to 1828, though mis- 
sionaries were allowed to live and labor in 
that country, yet when one wished to leave 
his station, and visit the out-stations of the 
mission, he had to make a formal application 
to the Government of the British East-India 
Company. The only American missionary 
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society that had missionaries in India and 
Ceylon in 1825 was the Board of Commis- 
sioners. The Baptist churches of Great Brit- 
ain had laborers in India; also the Episco- 
pal, the Independent, and the Presbyterian 
churches, co-operating with the London Mis- 
sionary Society. The Wesleyans were also in 
that field, and the Scottish Missionary Society. 
“Then Christianity had made no abiding im- 
pression upon the habits and customs of the 
people, or upon the godless policy of the East- 
India Company.” There was no missionary 
from India to Syria. In Syria and at Malta, 
there were missionaries from America and 
England, forming centres of action for mak- 
ing preparations to spread the gospel on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The Scottish 
and German Missionary Societies were occu- 
pying some points near the Caspian and Black 
Seas ; but they were obstructed in their opera- 
tions by the Russian Government. “In Tur- 
key, excepting at the points already indicated, 
there was no missionary to preach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ.” 

Coming into Europe we find that Greece 
was in 1825 “battling for her rights in a deadly 
contest with Turkey; and, whilst many sym- 
pathized with her in her struggles after liberty, 
none were on her shores announcing through 
Christ a freedom from spiritual tyranny.” 
Papal Europe was closed to a pure gospel. 
Protestantism was tolerated, though hated, in 
France. Socially and politically Spain was in 
a wretched condition; and Italy was little 
better. “The pope fulminated against all 
Bible societies, and admonished his followers 
to destroy all Bibles that came into their 
hands.” Protestant nations on the Continent 
were in a low spiritual condition. Formalism 
was prevalent among the masses, while in 
many of the theological schools the boldest 
tenets of infidelity were being taught. ‘“ The 
majority of the clergy were infidels.” In 
Great Britain the population were suffering 
from commercial depression, and the nation 
was greatly agitated by Catholic emancipation, 
the slave trade, &c. But missionary zeal and 
benevolence were beginning to show some 
advance. In that year the leading missionary 
societies of England raised about one million 
dollars for foreign mission work, exclusive of 
the donations made for the same purpose by 
the Bible Society. The vast continent of 
Africa was in 1825 almost unknown, especially 
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the interior ; and what was known presented a 
deplorable picture of moral and social degrada- 


tion. There were missions started on the 
western coast at Gambia, Sierra Leone, and 
the Gold Coast, by the Church and Wesleyan 
Missionary Societies ; and in Liberia, by the 
Baptist Missionary Union. In Southern Af- 
rica, the London, the Church, the Wesleyan, 


.the United Brethren, the Glasgow, and the 


Gospel Propagation Societies were at work 
among the Hottentots, the Caffres, the Gri- 
quas, the Bechuanas, and the Namaquas. In 
the South Sea Islands the Church Missionary 
Society was rejoicing over its first convert in 
New Zealand. The London Missionary Soci- 
ety was reaping its first fruits in the Georgian, 
Society, Friendly, and Hervey Islands. The 
Moravians were witnessing happy results in 
Greenland and Labrador. 

From “ The London Mission Register” for 
1825, the following facts and figures are 
gleaned. In all mission churches there were 
about 40,000 members; excepting those in 
Guiana and the West Indies, not more than 
6,000 in all other mission churches ; 289 mis- 
sion stations, 584 missionaries, 394 native 
helpers, 50,000 children in mission schools. 
The whole amount contributed by the different 
missionary societies, English, Continental, and 
American, was a little over $1,000,000. The 
receipts of missionary, Bible, education, and 
tract societies in 1825 were about 2,400,000 ; 
and that amount includes the proceeds from 
the sales of Bibles and the publications of 
tract societies. Something had been done in 
the line of Bible translations. Dr. Morrison 
had completed his translation of the Scriptures 
into Chinese. The Baptist missionaries at 
Serampore had sent forth from their presses 
numerous translations of the word of God, 
“so that one is astonished at their wonderful 
industry, boldness, and energy.” The British 
and Foreign Bible Society “ had aided directly 
or indirectly in the printing or distributing of 
reprints in forty languages or dialects, five re- 
translations ; and Bibles, or portions of them, 
in fifty-six new languages or dialects.” 


1875. 

Let us look at that picture, and then at this. 
There has been wonderful advance. The last 
half-century discloses extraordinary progress 
in missionary effort and results. Protestant 
governments now hold the foremost position 
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among controlling nations. The three great 
missionary powers in the earth are England, 
the United States, and Germany. Beginning 
with Africa to survey the present condition of 
missions, we find all along the western coast 
from Senegal strong and successful missions ; 
south of Sierra Leone we reach Liberia, that 
is rapidly being evangelized; along the Gold 
Coast, taking in the whole of Northern Guiana, 
are to be found flourishing missions. In the 
regions here indicated the membership of mis- 
sion churches numbers about 30,000; mission 
schools abound; the Bible, in whole or in 
part, has been translated into fifteen different 
languages ; and the hundreds of thousands of 
natives are being emancipated from Pagan- 
ism. But the greatest results have been ob- 
tained in South Africa, nearly the whole of 
which is now under the sway of Great Britain. 
Here are over 450 missionaries, nearly 100 
native preachers, a large number of lay agents, 
about 40,000 church-members, and over 45,000 
children in mission schools. In Egypt, among 
the Copts especially, are the prosperous mis- 
sions of the American United Presbyterians. 
Vigorous and auspicious efforts are being 
made to open the whole of Africa to the 
gospel. The attempts to reach the interior 
are promising. Marked changes are taking 
place on that continent, indicating the near 
approach of brighter days for that land of dark- 
ness. Still more striking has been the moral 
revolution that has taken place in Madagascar. 
Fifty years ago the converts were few, the 
missionaries were expelled, and the Christians 
martyred. ‘ Now the whole land is open to 
the missionary ; idolatry is overthrown; and 
Christianity is proclaimed to be the religion of 
the people.” According to the last report of 
the London Missionary Society, there have 
been gathered into the churches 63,896. Other 
societies are laboring at different centres. In 
the Island of Mauritius, especially among the 
coolies from Bengal and Southern India, mis- 
sions are established. In those two islands, 
Madagascar and Mauritius, are 65 missionaries, 
292 native ministers, and 65,000 communicants. 
In short, we have in Africa, including the 
islands of Madagascar and Mauritius, 130,000 
converts against about 1,000 in 1825. Hosts 
of laborers, foreign and native, are achieving 
grand conquests under God, where in 1825 
were a few struggling with but little success to 
gain a footing. 
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But what remarkable changes have taken 
place on the continent of Asia, which contains 
more than one-half of the population of the 
globe, for the population of India and China 
together is nearly seven hundred millions. “In 
1825 the missionary was only in four distinct 
fields in Asia,—in Syria, in India, and Ceylon, 
and in the Indian Archipelago. The work in 
Burmah was arrested ; and along the Black 
and Caspian Seas it was fettered and then de- 
stroyed. Turkey, Persia, North-western India, 
Siam, China, Japan, have all been opened; and 
in them hundreds of missionaries have been 
at work, and in each has the gospel shown its 
wondrous power.” To-day Asiatic Turkey 
and Persia also are being overspread with 
strong and prosperous missions. The obsti- 
nate adverse influences with which early 
laborers had to contend in these countries 
have been in a great measure overcome. In- 
dia was one of the earliest mission-fields 
attempted to be occupied by the modern en- 
terprise of foreign missions. The weakness 
of the effort made in 1825 has been noticed. 
Now missionary work is carried on in India 
and Ceylon by thirty-five missionary societies, 
besides a large number of local and vigorous 
agencies. “In the different presidencies are 
five hundred ordained missionaries, occupying 
more than four hundred stations and over 
two thousand sub-stations.” In 1825 the 
English Government, or that of the East India 
Company, “abetted idolatry, and sought no 
alliance with Christianity. It husbanded the 
endowments of temple and mosques; it sup- 
plied funds from its treasury for repairing tem- 
ples, and roads to sacred places; it taxed 
pilgrims, and endowed schools for the teaching 
of error and superstition.” Other evils ex- 
isted that were great hinderances to the work 
of evangelization. ‘Now all is changed. 
Government protects and aids missionary 
operations; it has cut itself loose from all 
connection with idolatry; infanticide is de- 
clared a criminal act; sw¢fee is prohibited ; 
and cruel rites have been forbidden. Hindoo- 
ism is losing its hold upon the many. Signs 
of improvement, material, social, intellectual, 
and moral, fill the land. The natives are 
awaking from the sleep of ages; the desire 
for sound knowledge is growing. Caste is 
relaxing. Christianity obtained a firm 
footing. Its ambassadors are alive to the im- 
portance of its dissemination. Native churches 
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have been planted all over the land. This is 
India of to-day. How different from India 
even of 1825!” We turn to Burmah. “ What 
a difference between that country half a cen- 
tury ago, and atthis time! Then Judson and 
his companion were imprisoned, and not a 
missionary in the country at liberty to preach. 
The few converts were scattered, and there 
was no one to minister to them. Since that 
period the jungles of Burmah have given to 
Christ thousands of precious souls.” Siam, 
within a few years, has been undergoing nu- 
merous and great changes, favorable to the 
spread and triumph of Christianity among its 
population of eight millions. In 1825 China 
was Closed to the missionary of the cross. At 
that time there was not a Christian minister 
onits soil. The events transpiring there to 
open up that vast empire to the introduction 
of the gospel have been rapid, wonderful, and 
promising. A recent list of missionaries, pub- 
lished in China, gives thirty different mission- 
ary organizations at work. 
Archipelago and the Straits, in the islands of 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, the Malaccas, 
&c., and in the straits settlements, numerous 
mission societies are at work in the midst of a 
population of twenty-five millions. A writer, 
speaking of the Celebes, says, “ The mission- 
aries have much to be proud of in this country ; 
they have assisted the government in changing 
a savage into a civilized community in a won- 
derfully short space of time. Forty years 
ago the country was a wilderness ; the people 
naked savages, garnishing their rude homes 
with human heads. Now it is a garden.” 
What has taken place in Japan “is one of the 
marvels of the day.” Thirty years ago no 
missionary, recognized as such, would be 
allowed to enter the country. Now missiona- 
ries can enter and preach with entire free- 
dom. “The people are ready to read the Holy 
Scriptures, to hear the preaching of the Word, 
to send their children to mission-schools.” 
Converts to Christianity are rapidly multiply- 
ing. The Bible is in process of translation 
into Japanese. “ The old edicts against Chris- 
tianity are not formally repealed,” but they are 
practically ignored. There are at work in 
that country of forty millions of people, “the 
Yankee nation of the East,” eleven missionary 
societies. 

In Polynesia Christian missions are re- 
markably successful. More than three hun- 
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dred islands of Southern and Eastern Polyne- 
sia have thrown away idolatry since 1825. 
Their languages have been reduced to writing. 
The Scriptures have been translated into 
these tongues. Already the Sandwich Islands 
stand out as a Christian nation. In them, and 
in many groups, as large a proportion of the 
inhabitanis is connected with the Christian 
church as in our own or other lands.” 

The survey from which we have chiefly 
drawn to make up this brief sketch calls 
attention likewise to the extensive progress 
made in the work of Christian missions in the 
countries of Europe and of the American Con- 
tinent. Our limits will not permit us to spe- 
cify particulars. Every portion of Europe 
over which the Papal hierarchy held sway in 
1825 was closed to Protestant propagandism. 
The successor of the head of the church at 
that date is now deprived of all secular power, 
and is a prisoner, by his own confession, in 
Rome. In 1825 the Pope could exclude the 
word of God from all parts over which his 
dominion extended: “ now his eye rests upon 
a Bible depository as he looks from the Vati- 
can. Then his word was law in Austria, Italy, 
Belgium, Spain, &c.: now he has no power to 
defend his decrees.” There is likely to be a 
reaction in Spain under the present dynasty, 
but we may confidently look for it to be of only 
brief duration. In every country on the Conti- 
nent of Europe that was formerly barred to 
Protestant missions, direct evangelistic work 
has been begun, and is going forward with most 
encouraging results. Russia will not allow 
foreign missionaries within her borders. It is 
the only European nation that has not made 
an advance towards religious toleration. But 
even into that empire the leaven of the gospel 
is secretly being introduced ; and the day of 
triumph is not far distant. European Turkey, 
Roumania, and Greece, with a population of 
eighteen millions, consisting mainly of Greeks, 
Mohammedans, Roman Catholics, Armenians, 
and Jews, have missionaries from four large 
missionary societies, British and American, 
The soil is being cultivated ; the seed is being 
sown. The predestined harvest time will 
come sooner or later. A large and promising 
evangelistic work is going forward in South 
America under various missionary societies. 

But no mere outline, such as is here pre- 
sented, can give any true view of missionary 
work in its present dimensions, or sufficiently 
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indicate the wonderful advance that has been 
made since 1825. The signs of still more 
advancement are many, unmistakable, and 
cheering. The figures which have been col- 
lected from different sources give us the fol- 
lowing approximation to the present member- 
ship in the mission churches in all the world: 


Africa, including Madagascar, 

Europe, including Scandinavia and 
Germany, 

Asia, 

Polynesia, 

America, North and South, 

West Indies, 


130,000 


53,500 

120,000 
70,000 
21,500 
105,000 
Total, 500,000 
Half a million now, against forty thousand 
in 1825. These figures exhibit only the num- 
ber of converts at a given time, and make no 
account of the thousands who have “gone up 
the shining way,” or of the many secret Chris- 
tians upon whom, doubtless, God’s eye rests 
in all those vast areas of mission-work, and 
whose names, though not registered in the 
records of mission churches, are written in the 
* Lamb’s Book of Life.” The number of or- 
dained missionaries under the various mis- 
sionary organizations is now about 2,300; the 
number in 1825 was about 500. The number 
of native laborers now is about 19,000; in 
1825, about 400. The number of children in 
mission schools now is nearly 500,000 ; in 1825, 
about 50,000. The average receipts for the 
last few years of foreign mission societies — 
British, Continental, and American — may be 
set down at $6,000,000; in 1825 the whole 
amount contributed was about $1,000,000, 
In 1825 the number of copies of the Bible, or 
of portions of the Bible, issued by the Bible 
Society, was about 4,000,000 ; in 1875 the num- 
ber reached nearly 130,000,000. The number 
of versions of the Sacred Scriptures is now 
300, including with the dominant languages 
the various dialects. 

“ Considering the little interest in this cause 
among many in the Church, the little each on 
an average contributes to it, the feebleness 
of response to the most moving appeals for 
help from the mission-fields, the unwilling- 
ness of a vast number to place it among the 
positive duties of a Christian life, or to conse- 
crate their children to it; and then viewing 
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the varied array of obstacles to its prosecution 
at home and abroad,—we stand amazed at 
the success that has attended this enterprise ; 
and are assured that when Zion shall put on 
her beautiful garments, and act for the glory 
of her divine Head, and for the evangelization 
of the world as her great work, then shall the 
earth be vocal with the praise of God, and the 
nations that are groping in darkness shall see 
a great light.” 

Fifty years ago, there were only 4 foreign 
missionary societies on this continent; now 
there are 18. The pamphlet before us gives 
16 as the number. The 2 here added to make 
the number 18, instead of 16, are the Canada 
Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, and the 
Baptist Foreign Board of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. The 
4 American societies existing in 1825 were, 
the Board of Commissioners, the Baptist 
Board (now the Missionary Union), the Meth- 
odist Board, and that of the Episcopal Church. 
But only the first two were at that time send- 
ing missionaries out of the country into foreign 
lands. These 4 organizations, in 1825, had 
in all only 127 missionaries: now they have 
about 450 (males). They had very few native 
helpers then: now they have nearly 5,000. 
The number of churches and of church-mem- 
bers was very small in 1825: now the mem- 
bership of their mission-churches is nearly 
92,000, presented in the tabular arrangement 
before us as follows : — 


American Board, 

Baptist Missionary Union, 
Methodist Board, 
Presbyterian Board, 


11,546 
55,567 
17,754 

6,901 


These 4 societies were laboring, in 1825, at 
64 stations, and had in their mission-schools 
about 8,000 children; their mission-schools 
now number nearly 57,000 pupils. The whole 
number of foreign mission societies on this 
continent is 18. The entire membership of 
all the mission-churches under these 18 so- 
cieties, as far as can be ascertained from 
imperfect statistics, is about 104,000. The 
entire amount raised on this continent in 1825 
for foreign mission-work was about $100,000. 
The amount raised in 1875 was $1,809,295. 
The 4 oldest and largest societies, already 
named, spent in 1875, on their work, $1,467,- 
308. The distribution is as follows : — 
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American Board, 
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$468,620 thank God for the wonderful success he has 


Baptist Missionary Union, 241,970 vouchsafed to our work in foreign lands, ought 
Methodist Board, 300,000 we not to hang our heads in shame when we 
Presbyterian Board, 456,718 see how little comparatively we contribute to 


this great work? Surely our remarkable 
It will be seen, by a comparison of the sta- success ought to arouse us to make larger 
tistics here given, that the Baptists are by far contributions. Let the humiliating truth be 
the smallest contributors comparatively to the plainly spoken: an annual contribution to 
work of foreign missions, although more than foreign missions of only $241,970 is a small 
half of the entire membership of the mission- showing for about 700,000 members of Baptist 
churches under the 18 societies belong to the churches; for that is about the number of 
mission-churches under the Baptist Mission- Baptists occupying the ground covered by our 
ary Union. The American Board, with 11,546 Missionary Union. But quite a large deduc- 
members in their mission-churches, spent, last tion must be made from the sum of $241,970, 
year, $468,620; the Methodist Board, with before we reach the real amount that comes 
17,754 members in their mission-churches, under the head of donations from the churches. 
spent, last year, $300,000; the Presbyterian God grant that the large number of young 
Board, with a membership in their mission- converts now flocking to our churches in this 
churches of 6,901, spent, last year, $456,718 ; country, for admission, may early learn to 
and the Baptist Missionary Union, with a place prominently.among the duties of the 
membership of 55,567, spent, last year, $241,- Christian life, that inculcated in the Great 
970. While we have occasion to rejoice and Commission! 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY STATISTICS OF THE PROTESTANT 
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THE following table of statistics is taken from the pamphlet to which reference is made in the 


preceding article. Two should be added to the list of American societies. They are named 
in the article specified. 


SOCIETIES. 


| ESTABLISHED, 
FOREIGN MISSION- 
ARIES AND PHYSI- 
CIANS- 

NATIVE LABOR- 
ERS. 
COMMUNICANTS. 
INCOME OF THE 
SOCIETY IN 1875. 


SCHOLARS OF 
BOTH SEXES 


AMERICAN SOCIETIES. 


1810 American 160 1,057 11,546 22,523 $468,620 

1814 Missionary Union....... 64 973 55,507 241,970 

1819 Methodist Episcopal Board. 87 2,170 17,754 8,960 300,000 

1832 Presbyterian 140 6,901 12,509 456,718 

1832 Reformed Church . cemneeeatesaacnsenes paveencas 15 128 1,369 1,275 54,250 

1833 Free-Will Baptists.. eccccces « 4 21 371 5 14,996 

1837 Evangelical Lutheran “Missionary Society ese 8 4° 737 |  eeecee 28,000 

1845 Baptist Free Missions........ Oo ccccccccecceesceceece oe 4 8 25416 2,673 10,000 

1845 Southern Baptist Board. 20 56 2,800 52,000 

1845 Methodist Episcopal Church, 16 5 550 329 27,424 

1846 American Association. 9 18 611 2,707 21,616 

1853 United Brethren.... .. 4 150 

1859 United Presbyterian Church. . cco 13 96 7235 2,589 67,467 

1861 Southern Presbyterian one 19 24 1,153 450 42,234 
1861 Nova Scotia and Reformed Presbyterian [12 94 743 2,000 18,000 


° 
A.D. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONARY STATISTICS. — Continued. 


SOCIETIES. 


FOREIGN MISSION- 
ARIES AND PHYSI- 


SCHOLARS OF 
INCOME OF THE 
SOCIETY IN 1875. 


ESTABLISHED. 


CIANS. 


BRITISH SOCIETIES. 


Gospel Propagation 
Baptist Missionary Society .. ‘ 
London Missionary Society. ......+. 

Church Missionary Society. 

General Baptist 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
Church of Scotland 
Irish Presbyterian Church. 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 
Free Church of Scotland... 
English Presbyterian 
South American Missionary 
United Presbyterian Church 
United Methodist Free 
Methodist New Connection. 
Isolated Missions (India). 
Assam and Cachar Missionary Society..++....seseseeees 


CONTINENTAL. 


Moravian Missionary 

Netherlands Missionary 
Basle Missionary Society 

Paris Evangelical 

Rhenish Missionary 

Gossner’s Mission .....++ 

Leipsic Evangelical Lutheran 

North German Society. 

Norwegian Society... 

Berlin Union Society. ° 

Hermansburgh Society .. 

Danish Missionary Society... 

Utrecht Missionary 

Waldenses Missionary 

Free Italian Church. 


INDEPENDENT, OR LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
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THE Chinese have of themselves wholly 
forgotten God. Let us see what influences 
from other lands have existed, tending to pre- 
serve or increase that knowledge. Judaism, 
about 200 B.C., was introduced into China; 
and a remnant of that sect still exists at Kai- 
freng-foo in Honan. The Chinese call them 
“the sect that plucks out the sinew.” Until 
very recently they had a synagogue; and they 
retain some Hebrew manuscripts and the forms 
of the Jewish religion. Mohammedanism was 
introduced into China at the Mongul conquest 
in the thirteenth century. Being the native 
faith of the present Tartar dynasty, its adher- 
ents are admitted to government offices from 
which Christians are excluded. 

In the seventh century, the Nestorian Chris- 
tians, persecuted and scattered by the Roman 
Catholics, entered China, probably coming 
overland from Constantinople. A monument 
still exists at Se-ngan-foo, containing the his- 
tory of this sect from 630 to 781 A.D., and an 
abstract of the Christian religion. The churches 
planted by them existed until a comparatively 
recent period. The Romish missionaries, in 
entering China in the fourteenth century, met 
with much opposition from them, finding them 
possessed of considerable influence among the 
people and at court. Though the effects of 
the labors of these ancient missionaries are 
not now apparent in the country, the seed they 
so long ago sowed may yet bear great har- 
vests. The tradition of the Karens, originated 
in some ancient missionary teaching, has 
doubtless been the cause which has lately 
made missionary labor among them so pro- 
ductive. Whole villages in aboriginal Formosa 
have recently put away their idols, and turned 
to God; and the cause is thought to be in the 
traditional respect for monotheism, inspired by 
the ministers who lived in the Dutch trading 
colony on that island two hundred years ago. 
So some future missionary in the far interior 
of China may find open there a wide and 
effectual door, through which he may lead mil- 
lions into the kingdom. Then he that sowed 
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[See Nevius’ China, Williams’s Middle Kingdom, Medhurst’s China.] 


there in the morning of Christian light may 
look down from heaven, and he that is reaping 
the great harvest of souls in the evening of 
the second millenary may look up to heaven ; 
and the two, separated by twelve centuries of 
time, rejoice together. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


The first Roman Catholic missionary to 
China was Giovanni Carpini, sent by Pope 
Innocent IV. in 1246. He came overland 
through Russia, and reached the Mongul Tar- 
tar court just as the Grand Khan was about 
to be installed. He was much astonished by 
the display of immense treasure, and, like his 
successor Rubruquis, thought the wonderful 
similarity between the Pagan forms of worship 
and those of the Catholic Church an evidence 
that the people would be easily converted. 
They forgot that, when Christianity was married 
to Paganism under Constantine of Rome, the 
Roman Catholic Church adopted the forms of 
Pagan worship, and that in the sprinkling of 
holy water, the counting of beads, the shaven 
heads and celibacy of the priests, the burning 
of incense and candles, the ringing of bells, 
and the appointments of the altar, they were 
only bringing back to the Pagans what their 
Church had long before adopted from Pagan- 
ism, and whose entire similarity to this day 
shows their common origin. 

These messengers returned with friendly 
letters to the Pope, not having entered China 
Proper. In 1288 John de Corvino, the first 
successful promoter of the Romish faith in 
China, arrived at Peking. He was well re- 
ceived by the emperor, notwithstanding the 
hostility of the Nestorians, and built a church, 
and baptized some thousands of converts. 
After his death, his successors were less capa- 
ble, and the establishment became insignifi- 
cant. 

Shortly after De Gama doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, a Portuguese vessel reached China 
in 1516; and from that time commercial inter- 
course and embassies from foreign nations 
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have been more or less frequent. “ Immedi- 
ately after a connection was established be- 
tween Europe and the far East by sea, the 
Romish Church made another effort to propa- 
gate its faith in China. Francis Xavier at- 
tempted to gain an entrance into the country, 
and died on one of its islands in 1552. Matteo 
Ricci, in the dress of a Buddhist priest, estab- 
lished himself in Canton in 1581, and twenty 
years afterward, in the dress of a Chinese 
literary gentleman, made his way to Peking, 
where by his varied intellectual acquirements, 
his prudence and energy, he made himself so 
valuable to the Chinese that he became a 
power among the rulers and the literati. His 
associates shared the power which he wielded, 
and the Romanists had great prestige at court. 
During the century after his death, his suc- 
cessors established several bishoprics, and 
numbered their converts by hundreds of thou- 
sands. While all seemed so favorable to the 
conversion of the Chinese to Romanism, a 
controversy sprang up between the two sects 
of missionaries, the Jesuits and the Domini- 
cans; the former insisting that the converts 
should be allowed to make the customary 
offerings at the graves of ancestors ; and the 
latter, that it was an idolatrous practice which 
should not be tolerated in Catholics. The 
controversy became fierce, and was appealed 
to the Pope, who issued an edict ; whereupon 
the emperor, alarmed at seeing his subjects 
called to acknowledge spiritual allegiance to 
another sovereign, issued another edict for- 
bidding further promulgation of the Roman 
Catholic religion in his empire. From that 
time the Roman Catholics have had varying 
fortunes, and have sometimes been subject to 
great persecutions; but they have retained 
their position under their numerous difficulties, 
and since the treaties were made have in- 
creased rapidly.” 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 


The first Protestant missionary to China 
was the Rev. Robert Morrison of Morpeth, 
England, who was appointed by the London 
Missionary Society in 1807. At that time the 
great East India Company would not allow 
missionaries a passage in their ships; and 
Dr. Morrison came to New York, and from 
there took passage for Canton. There, fearing 
with good reason the enmity of the Portu- 
gese Catholics, then in great force at Macao, 
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_and also the strong prejudices of the Chinese 


against all foreigners, he dressed in Chinese 
costume, and lived in the most quiet manner 
in a small room belonging to some American 
merchants. Here he studied most diligently 
the Chinese language ; but the close confine- 
ment to his room soon seriously affected his 
health, and he returned to his English dress,and 
more frequent intercourse with his countrymen, 

His great caution, prudence, and persis- 
tence were characteristics which eminently 
fitted him for being the pioneer of missions 
in the circumstances ‘of the time. After two 
years’ study of the language, he accepted the 
position of translator of the East India Com- 
pany, and continued in that position to the 
end of his life. Under the support of that 
wealthy and powerful body, and in the secu- 
rity which his connection with it gave him, he 
translated the Bible into Chinese, made a dic- 
tionary of the Chinese language, a volume of 
English and Chinese dialogues, and a gram- 
mar; wrote many tracts, and preached and 
taught as opportunity allowed. For many 
years he held a Sunday service with the Chi- 
nese, with locked doors; and, during all the 
time of his multifarious labors, had daily wor- 
ship with his domestics. As a result there 
were three or four converts, who afterwards 
proved faithful and useful workers among 
their countrymen. He founded no churches; 
but, as a pioneer preparing the way for those 
who should come after, God seems to have 
especially called and blessed him. 

Milne, Marshman, and other missionaries, 
were sent out to join him; but the impossi- 
bility of getting an entrance into China itself 
at that time made them station themselves 
among the Chinese emigrants at Malacca, 
Batavia, Singapore, and Bangkok. The un- 
settled habits, the absence of proper family 
ties, the mixed dialects of the Chinese at these 
places, made them fields which promised no 
wide or permanent results. But much pre- 
paratory work was done; so that when, in 
1842, the war between England and China 
opened five ports in China itself to foreign 
residents, those who had had their training in 
outlying colonies came in and possessed the 
land. Previous to 1842, sixty Protestant mis- 
sionaries had begun to work among the Chi- 
nese in the straits settlements and Siam; and, 
when China was opened, nearly all of them 
removed into China, 
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PRESENT STATE OF MISSION-WORK. 

In the five years succeeding 1842, fifty new 
missionaries were sent to China; and there 
have been arrivals yearly, until the present 
number amounts to 266, not including wives 
of missionaries. 30 different societies are rep- 
resented. 15 British societies support 115 
missionaries ; 13 American societies support 
133 missionaries ; and two German societies 
support 18 of these missionaries. Of the 266 
missionaries, 38 are single ladies, 56 are single 
gentlemen, and 172 are married men. The 
American Presbyterian mission now numbers 
more than any other in China, having 52 
workers in the field. The American Congre- 
gational Board is next, having 24 missiona- 
ries. The Missionary Union has 10. The 
266 missionaries live at forty different sta- 
tions. At Canton, there are 27; at Peking, 
25; at Shanghai, 17; at Ningpo, 17 ; at Han 
Kow, 15; at Young Chow, 14; at Amoy, 14; 
at Chefoo, 12; at Yiensin, 10 ; at Hang Chau, 
10; at Kiu Kiang, 9; at Swatow, 8; at Sou 
Chou, 8; at Sau King, at Ralgan, and in For- 
mosa, 6; and others are settled two by two 
or one by one, in other places. In all ther2 
are over ten thousand converts. 

With all this missionary force China has had 
little done for it in comparison with what has 
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been done for other fields. Burmah has a mis- 
sionary to every 75,000 inhabitants ; Siam has 
one to 370,000 inhabitants ; Japan has one to 
476,000 inhabitants ; while China has only one 
to every 1,600,000 inhabitants ! 

Of the missionaries scattered in dark places, 
let me mention Mr. and Mrs. Bender in this 
province, at Chong Lok. They lived alone at _ 
their station, a week’s journey from any of 
their own race, for eleven years. At one time 
the heathen community became superstitiously 
excited against them, and determined to drive 
them out. Some native converts warned them 
that the people of two villages on opposite 
sides of their house were coming to plunder 
their house, and drive them away, or kill them ; 
and for several days and nights Mr. Bender 
had his doors and windows barricaded, and 
fire-arms ready for the defence of the life of 
his wife and four little children. But they 
staid on, and are alive. Mr. and Mrs. Guss- 
man, a young couple, are now twelve miles 
from them, working also alone. One of these 
ladies has a partially self-supporting school of 
sixty boys; and the other, one of fifty girls. 
Their church has five hundred members. So 
“He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall come again rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.” 


THEN AND NOW. 
FIFTY years ago the name of “ MISSIONARY ” 


was nearly akin to that of “martyr.” Friends, 
home, health, and life were included in the 
sacrifices made on the altar of missionary work. 
Long, tedious, perilous voyages in sail-ships, 


terrible seasicknesses, a monotony almost . 


prison-like, and homesickness unexpressed yet 
none the less felt, was the beginning of devo- 
tion to the spiritual welfare of the heathen. 
Our young people now cannot realize this; 
they know nothing of the noble unselfishness 
required in the times of long ago. Like the 
early apostles, our first missionaries “took 
their lives in their hands,” and went out, not 
knowing whither, but looking to God as their 
guide. 


MISSIONARY MEMORIES OF THREESCORE. 


BY MRS. ETHEL S. CUSTAR. 


Now the work is far different. The voyages, 
made in spacious fast-sailing steam-vessels, 
require but few weeks comparatively; and 
these conveyances contain so many home- 
comforts, even luxuries, and all is rendered so 
pleasant, the missionaries hardly realize any 
other emotion than would be felt on a pleas- 
ure-trip. In the olden times, communications 
with home and friends were difficult and ex- 
pensive. Now the frequency of mail-expedi- 
tions, the rapidity of transit, and the cheapness 
of postage, render writing as easy as with us 
at home. Then, sickness is more rare: the 
climate is better understood, medical skill 
more advanced and ready to be found ; and, if 
prostration or real illness occurs, it is easier 
to lay down the work, and return to home and 
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friends. And, even in heathen lands, progress 
is assuming rapid strides, and railroads are 
hastening the time when “many shall run to 
and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 
We do not in this depreciate the zeal or 
devotion of our modern missionaries. We 
only seek to inspire our young people with 
appreciation of those whose history reveals 
influences which have brought glory to God, 
and honor to the Baptist cause. The story of 
ANN H. Jupson and her successors should 
be familiar to every son and daughter whose 
parents are Baptists. That unpretending little 
volume of Miss Collier’s, entitled “ CoLEMAN 
AND WHEELOCK,” should have a place in 
every Baptist household. Children of Baptists 
would not regard the church with indifference, 
if inspired with a veneration for those whose 
history is one of the noblest ever written. 
Not only the biographies of our early mission- 
aries should be a household study, but the 
whole range of Baptist history ought to 
supersede much of the light reading now in 
vogue. 

Missionary intelligence is so widely diffused 
in these later days, that our young people are 
familiar with all that relates to the various 
fields of operation. I often wonder what they 
would think of the interest, the anxiety, with 
which we waited for letters and tidings from 
our missionaries, and which even a child 
shared with all others. Have they ever read 
any of those old-time letters, which, if pre- 
served, are now yellow with age ?— long, wide 
sheets, crossed, and every available space filled 
with close, narrow writing ; then folded artist- 
ically, in a way not familiar to letter-writers now, 
and sealed with a large red wafer between, or 
a broad, round layer of sealing-wax, on which 
initials or mottoes were stamped with a seal. 
If they have not, perhaps some beloved grand- 
parent or “dear old auntie” has a bag up in 
the attic she will allow them to look into. 
Such a search might result in finding some 
very pleasant and instructive histories. 


MRS. COLEMAN. 


It was in a pleasant room in Hanover Street 
where the writer, then a child, witnessed the 
parting between Mr. and Mrs. Coleman and 
beloved relatives who were their most intimate 
friends. They had called to spend a few 
last moments. How earnest, how tearful, how 
heavenly, was their conversation! Too young 
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to understand the full import of such, I yet 
listened with wonder and awe when told that 
Miss Hubbard was now Mrs. Coleman, and 
she was going away over the wide ocean to 
tell the poor heathen of Jesus the Saviour, 
There were prayer, the singing of a sweet 
hymn, farewell embraces, and then the last 
“ good-bys.” 

Mrs. Coleman was rather a small English. 
built lady, neatly and very plainly attired. The 
close cottage bonnet, the modest Quaker-hued 
ribbon crossed over it so devoid of ornament, 
and the plain dress such “as became a woman 
professing godliness,” and the meek face on 
which goodness and sound sense were dis- 
tinctly traced, are mental photographs of one 
whom to this day I love and respect. 

With Mr. and Mrs. Coleman went others, 
who were near and dear friends. The history 
of all these has been written ; but just now we 
are telling to the young the story of contrasts 
and comparisons. We dwell but a moment 
on the sweet humility, the entire unworldliness, 
of the gentle spirits who were the first to im- 
part to her childish heart a love for the work 
of missions. 

How eager, how happy we were, when the 
“big letters” came from that far-off land, and 
we knew the good missionary and his devoted 
wife were safe in the country of the heathen! 
Full of thrilling details they were, —of con- 
tentment and hope, of love to the dear ones at 
home, and the poor heathen about them. They 
were read and re-read, treasured more care- 
fully than diamonds, and talked of with in- 
quiring friends and visitors. 

Months after Mrs. Coleman’s departure, she 
sent us a few curiosities from Pagan soil; 
then a small magazine, of which half of each 
page was printed in Burman or Hindostanee, 
and the other half in English to interpret it. 
Probably it was from the English printing- 
press at Serampore. It was illustrated; but 
our sabbath scholars would call them “ queer- 
looking pictures.” An idol, without arms or 
legs, a horrid, frightful, black mass of wood, 
was represented on one of its pages, —the 
first picture of an idol we had seen. It is 
before me yet; and I remember many nights 
when that picture was a terror. What a com- 
ment was this on our dear pastor’s hymn: — 


** T was not born in heathen lands, 
To bow to blocks of wood and stone.” 
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Another of these little quaint magazines 
contained a picture of Juggernaut, his car, 
and the people throwing themselves under its 
wheels. On another page was represented 
the “African Devil.” Whether fabulous or 
not, he was ill-looking enough to represent the 
Prince of Darkness. Twice the height of the 
poor creatures who were fleeing from him in 
fright, he had the shell of a tortoise on his 
head, and his heels were long as his feet; in 
his hand he carried a huge stick with a rattle 
on the end. ‘The story of this devil was 
written, and inspired me with tenfold horror 
of the Evil Spirit. An antiquarian should 
look up some of those early magazines, and 
give them a place in the library of the Histori- 
cal Society. A few years, and the beloved 
Coleman was called up higher. His brief his- 
tory is written in the volume referred to; but, 
brief as it was, his “ life was long: it answered 
life’s best end.” 

Years went by, and when our beloved friend 
came again to visit us, she was the wife of one 
whose name will never die, Rev. AMos SuT- 
Ton the English missionary. I have a re- 
membrance of him as he read his well-known 
hymn whose chorus is “ We all shall meet in 
heaven, my friends,” to the air of “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” I have the identical little card, once 
owned by my dear relative, on which the hymn 
and tune are engraved in fine Italics. Mrs. 
Sutton’s name, as the giver, is on one side; 
and, though not a centennial, it is nearly one. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sutton visited the churches, 
and labored to inspire a zeal for missions, and 
to bring souls into the ark of safety, in which 
God greatly blessed them. Then they re- 
turned to heathen lands; and there the good 
missionary laid down his life, and his com- 
panion for a while labored on alone. The 
missionary records of those years will tell 
her story. 

Mrs. Sutton, we think, yet lives ; in retire- 
ment she is spending her last days, and wait- 
ing to join her companions when the summons 
shall call. How beautiful the life of such a 
woman! Calmly she is borne down the cur- 
rent of age, the peace of God within her soul. 
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Who would not long to be a disciple of Christ, 
instead of “a woman of pleasure” who “is 
dead while she liveth” ? Who would not long 
to hear the Redeemer say from the great 
white throne, “She hath done what she 
could;” ‘ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord”? 


MRS. ANN H. JUDSON. 


One reminiscence of my childhood often oc- 
curs to me with the most pleasant associations. 
The occasion was the return of Mrs. Judson, 
who, having nearly recruited her health, was 
soon to leave us to resume her missionary 
work. On one ,afternoon the ladies were to 
meet at the house of Dr. Baldwin, to put the 
finishing work on preparations for her com- 
fort. Though a child, being “very handy” 
with my needle, I was allowed to go with my 
mother and relatives, and was promised I 
might do the marking. How would the little 
girls now like to begin and end a sampler as 
it was worked in those days, and made fit for 
framing? Would it not be quite as tasteful as 
the “Berlin work” so much in fashion? I 
knew all the letters of every kind; and very 
proud was I to have a little seat beside my 
mother, and mark on towels, hosiery, and other 
garments, the letters A. H. J. I was really 
honored, I thought, in being permitted to do 
something for a missionary. I did not care 
about giving my cents or my “ fourpence ha’- 
pennies,” because that was not doing. Any- 
body could give; but to do something was far 
better. This was my childish logic; and I 
dare say it has been that of many other little 
girls since then. 

I looked on the beautiful lady with mingled 
love and a kind of awe. She was dressed in 
black, and her hair hung in dark curls by the 
side of her face. No jewelry or ornaments 
did she wear, but her beauty and grace of 
manner impressed me. I see her now, and 


feel how noble and how blessed is woman 
when she gives her all to the service of Christ. 
One such example, one such life, is worth 
more than all the gold or glory of earth. 

New Liszon, O., January, 1796. 
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A RESPONSIVE WORD FROM ABROAD. 


BY REV. WILLIAM DEAN, D.D., MISSIONARY IN SIAM, 


In the October number of the MAGAZINE, 
the inquiry is made, “Whence shall help 
come?” and the answer given by inspired 
words, “My help cometh from the Lord, 
which made heaven and earth ;” and the idea 
is added, that help from him comes in answer 
to prayers. In the present state of our mis- 
sions, it would be difficult to find thoughts 
more timely or more urgent. In Scripture 
language, “This is a day of trouble and re- 
buke ; for the children are come to the birth, 
and there is no strength to bring forth.” Zion 
has travailed with the promise that a nation 
should be born in a day; and can it be said 
that her labors shall now become abortive ? 
No! Zion shall see a seed as numerous as 
the stars of heaven; but her help cometh from 
the Lord, and he will be inquired of by the 
house of Israel to do those things for them. 
His promise, “Ask, and ye shall receive,” 
still remains uncancelled, and its redemption 
is as sure as the throne of God. Prayer is 
now the great need: prayer will call down the 
Holy Spirit to convert the world; prayer will 
secure divine help to missionaries to render 
them efficient in preaching Christ to the 
heathen ; and prayer will bring forth from the 
churches at home the needed funds to carry 
the gospel to every creature. The grand 
reason why so many do not give to missions 
is that they do not fray for missions ; and the 
reason that others give so little is that they 
pray so little. It is impossible for any one 
honestly to pray for an object, without doing 
all in his power to promote it; but how few 
professed Christians pray for missions! In 
how many churches the monthly concert of 
prayer is abandoned altogether! and, where it 
is observed, how few of the members attend 
it, or even pray at home for the heathen and 
their representatives among them! Now and 
then, these representatives receive from the 
friends of missions an expression of sympathy 
in their work, and a pledge of continued 
prayer for its success, which greatly gladdens 
their hearts, and gives them new energy for 
their toil. The committee and executive offi- 
cers are so much engrossed with the scaffold- 


ing, and with collecting the material and the 
needed workmen to build the Lord’s house, 
that they really have little time to give the 
needed sympathy and counsel to those who 
are laying the foundations abroad. 

And it should not be forgotten that we are 
still laying foundations, and there must of 
necessity yet be a long-continued and increas- 
ing demand upon the home churches for sup- 
port. The mission-churches are receiving 
instruction and training, and some of them 
are making noble efforts for self-support. 
They begin by making a pecuniary sacrifice 
which men in Christian lands do not under- 
stand. By observing the sabbath, as they 
suppose, they lose one day in a week for gain- 
ing their daily bread, and in reality make a 
greater sacrifice by losing their co-partnership 
in a trading-house; or their customers, if 
doing business alone, because their shop, like 
that of their neighbors, is not every day alike. 
If a customer comes, and finds the door closed 
to-day, he will go elsewhere to buy to-morrow. 
In addition to this serious sacrifice, if he help 
to build and repair the chapel, and from his 
reduced income give something for the sup- 
port of the sexton and the preacher, we may 
place him on the memorial column above some 
at home who have given their tens of thou- 
sands. As the Master said of the poor widow, 
compared with the rich who gave of their 
abundance, “She hath cast in more than they 
all.” 

The churches in Asia are pecuniarily poor ; 
and, if it requires much time and effort to train 
Christians in America to give according to 
their ability, then it must require much more 
time and effort to train the disciples from hea- 
thenism to like benevolence. Asiatics gen- 
erally are flabby textured, loose jointed, thick 
skulled, black skinned, diminutive sized, and 
a weakly race. Their mental and moral char- 
acter resembles their physical constitution. 
They have neither the elements nor the con- 
struction of strong men, in any sense of that 
term. They excel in selfishness, deceit, and 
chicanery, and consequently are wanting the 
generosity, the purity, and integrity of a relia- 
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ble character. They have inherited from gen- 
erations of Pagan ancestors all the corrupt 
passions of fallen humanity, and these have 
been matured in the hotbed of heathenism ; 
and, when converted, these plants of virtue 
seem sickly in their growth, and the fruits, if 
ever ripened, are dwarfed in size and shrivelled 
in appearance, and wanting the luscious flavor 
of home fruits. 

From such material the common members 
of our mission-churches are but babes in 
Christ, and the preachers are but children in 
understanding. If young men born in a Chris- 
tian land require to be educated seven years 
to fit them for the gospel ministry, then young 
men born ina land of paganism might need 
seventy times seven years fora like fitness. 
Still some of these men are of great service in 
exhorting their brethren and preaching to their 
countrymen; but to leave these churches in 
Asia to the pastoral care of these native preach- 
ers, without the superintendency of foreign 
missionaries and without the support of foreign 
funds, would be about as wise as to collect a 
company of country farmers on board ship, 
and after giving them a sight of salt water 
and a few lessons in seamanship, without pro- 
visions or a pilot, to send them to navigate 
the ship around the world. We all have occa- 
sion to pray more and do more and wait longer 
before we can leave our mission-churches to 
their own superintendency or support. 

After all that God in his mercy has allowed 
us to do for the heathen, the responsibility of 
preaching the gospel to every creature will 
long rest with special pressure upon the 
American churches ; and this pressure is nota 
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burden, but a blessing. If Paul could regard 
it a grace to be allowed to preach the gospel 
to the Gentiles, then the members of our 
churches may each regard it a like grace to 
share a part ina like service. The churches 
which have made an experiment of generous 
giving to the cause of benevolence have grown 
rich in this world’s goods, have prospered in 
their church interests, and in their own souls 
have personally received a reward of a hun- 
dred fold, to say nothing of the coming life 
everlasting. Christianity, like its Author, is a 
mystery of mercy; and, the more we can do 
for either, the better for us. The more costly 
the sacrifice, or the more self-denying the ser- 
vice, the stronger the linking of the soul to 
the incorruptible inheritance purchased by the 
blood and held by the hand of Him who hung 
upon the cross. We cannot pray too much 
nor do too much for the heathen for whom he 
died; we cannot love too much nor give too 
much to him who gave his life for us, and. 
whose last words spoken upon earth are now 
sounding in every Christian’s ear, “ Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” By these words the missionary 
work is bound upon the Church till every part - 
of the world shall have been evangelized ; and 
every heart that hopes for salvation, begs a 
part in this service, and daily offers supplica- 
tion for its consummation, and he that sincerely 
prays, “ Thy kingdom come,” will honestly 
give of his time and his substance to hasten 
its coming, when it can be said, “ The king- 
doms of this world are become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ.” 


BURMAH. 


Mlission to the Burmans. 
LETTER FROM Mr, Rose, 


Touncoo, Dec. 25, 1875. 


_HoMEWARD BounpD. —It is a month to-day 
since I left Mandelay. My party is composed of 
Lazarus, who is my cook, two heathen Burmans 
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from Mandelay, a pony, a cart, and four bullocks, 
The cart contains my clothes, bed, cooking uten- 
sils, food, and a large box of books and tracts, 
forty-eight hundred in number, and not less than 
two hundred thousand pages. My books and 
tracts alone would have been a load for six coolies, 
My route was directly south from Old Ava to 
Toungoo, and nearly parallel with the beautiful 
range of mountains which separates Burmah from 
Shan-land, extending in an unbroken chain from 
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far north of Mandelay to Toungoo, and still 
further south. Our road lay from ten to twenty 
miles from the base of this range, so grand and 
beautiful, and not a little familiar withal; for I 
had looked upon it before, and crossed it in two 
places. I could see and distinctly recognize the 
“Nat-tika” pass, through and down which I 
passed from Monai to Mandelay, eight years ago. 

I have witnessed some of the wild and beautiful 
sun-risings while making this journey from Mande- 
lay. Much has been written of sunsets, and I am 
prepared to saythe half has not been told; but 
some of the sun-risings that I witnessed seemed to 
me more wonderful than any of the wonderful 
sunsets that I ever witnessed. 

I was twenty-six days from Mandelay to Toun- 
goo. For the first hundred and fifty miles, the 
country is thickly settled, Villages not large, as 
a rule, but quite frequent ; no forest, and much of 
the land cultivated. The people all the way 
seemed friendly, eager to hear, and to get books. 
I gave tracts and books in almost all the villages 
through which I passed, and met with hundreds of 
. people living east and west of my road, to whom 
I gave books. Twice every day, at least, I would 
have large and attentive crowds to listen to me, 
not one of whom, as a rule, ever saw a missionary 
or a white book, or heard any thing of the eternal 
God, or the way of salvation, No missionary, to 
my knowledge, has ever been through this route ; 
and, indeed, Europeans are unknown by nine- 
tenths of the people. My books and tracts, though 
I gave sparingly, were nearly all gone before I 
left Yemethen, one hundred and fifty miles from 
Ava. This is a large and very old city, and con- 
tains a few Shans, and many who are of Indian 
extraction and of the Mussulman faith, but is 
mostly Burmese. 

My road is about seventy to a hundred miles 
from the Irrawaddy River; and but few of the 
people had ever been to the river, or knew any 
thing of boating, as there are no rivers in this 
country. The country is quite level; and from 
Yemethen to Nin-gyan has more forests, fewer 
villages, and less cultivation. There are some 
streams that are fed only by the clouds, full and 
swift in the rains, and dry in the dry season. 
There are some beautiful lakes and artificial ponds, 
and game of many kinds is plentiful most of the 
way. Most of the way from Nin-gyan to Toungoo 
is beautiful forest, good soil, and fair-looking tim- 
ber. The large towns on the road are Pyaw-bwai, 
a hundred and thirty miles from Ava; Yemethen, 
a hundred and fifty or a hundred and sixty; and 
Nin-gyan, two hundred and twenty-five miles from 
Ava, and about seventy-five north of Toungoo, I 
found much bad road, and the last hundred and 
seventy-five miles horrible. I have enjoyed my 
work, and am glad I undertook the journey. 
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Mission to the Rarens. 
JouRNAL OF Mrs. THOMAS, 


[Mrs. Thomas started from Henthada early in December, 
for a trip into the jungle. The following extract from her 
journal will interest our readers ] 

Bycenya, Monday, Dec. 27, 

OBJECT OF THE JOURNEY.— From the hasty 
sketch of travels and visits which I have given 
you, it is not possible for you to form an idea of 
the kind of work there is to be done. One object 
I have in view is to become acquainted with the 
people, and to have them acquainted with me. I 
want to be something more than a myth to them, 
If this were the only thing accomplished, it would 
be well worth while to visit the jungle villages, 
Only a few of these Christians ever go to the city, 
Again, I wish to see as many as possible of the 
heathen Karens. Now the heathen scarcely ever 
go near the mission-house. It was not so formerly, 
Many of the heathen I have seen appear “ almost 
persuaded.” I believe the lack of faith among the 
Christians is the reason the blessing is withheld. 

The examination of the village schools is another 
important work which is to be done. At first I 
conducted the examinations almost wholly alone. 
Now I have got Too-wah so well drilled that he 
carries them on, with occasional suggestions from 
me. I am writing now while the examination is 
going on ; but I have to stop frequently to spur on 
both examiner and scholars. This particular work 
has never been done before in this mission; and a 
most necessary work it is, 

STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES,—I am also 
taking a census of our churches. The pastors are 
so careless in making out statistics, that the 
church-lists need to be thoroughly revised. As 
we are now, we do not know, within a hundred or 
two, what our true number of church-members is. 
So in each place I am taking a list of all the mem- 
bers. I am also taking account of all the children 
of Christians. Also I am ascertaining which of 
our church-members know how to read, and in 
how many disciples’ houses there are Bibles, I 
am doing all in my power to make these Christians 
realize the importance of educating a// their chil- 
dren. But I am spending the best of my strength 
in striving to wake up the disciples in regard to 
the heathen, and trying to set them to work among 
the latter. As to the census of the Christians, it 
includes an inventory of their property. At first 
I attended to all this myself; but now Too-wah 
has learned to do it with the help of the resident 
pastors. 

MINISTERING. — Then there is advice to give in 
cases of illness, and in matters of church order 
and discipline. Now and then a knotty legal 
question comes up for consideration. Information 
on various subjects is wanted: indeed, the people 
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seem to take it for granted that I ought to be able 
to tell them about any thing and every thing in 
this world, or in any other, Besides seeing the 
people in their houses, I receive visits from nearly 
all, in the chapel. After I have talked myself 
hoarse, they would like it very much if I would 
sing with them two or three hours atatime. They 
tell me, for my encouragement, how much Teacher 
Thomas used to sing with them, and how many 
tunes he taught them. “ Yes,” I answer, “ but he 
ought not to have done it; and I cannot.” You 
can see that this going in the jungle is no child’s 
play, but really hard and important work. Every 
day I use my voice to the utmost limit of pru- 
dence. 

Before leaving this subject, I will add that one 
reason for going among the churches is to ascertain 
how the preachers and teachers are doing their 
work, and to see in what respects they need ad- 
vice. 

Po So and another coolie are sick, and left me 
this morning. ‘They will send two other coolies ; 
but I shall miss Po So. After breakfast to-day, 
called at six houses of Christians. School exami- 
nation followed. Afterwards had a visit from 
Ah-brah’s brother-in-law, Too-o0, who is now an 
apostate, but promises to do better, 

28¢h.— Went to visit along the banks of this 
stream. The boat stopped at four places. At 
the first stopping-place called at two houses of 
Christians ; second, six Christian houses, and one 
heathen; third, one heathen house; fourth, two 
Christian and two heathen houses. 

29th, — Called at four houses of Christians. Left 
Bycenya by boat at a quarter past eight, A.M. After 
an hour or so left the boat, and went the rest of 
the way by land. Reached Tha-bau-tha-byu about 
eleven. Received a good letter from Tee-plu-pau, 
containing good news from the eastern mountains. 
Called the children together for examination, but 
they could not do much, My coolies, also Sau- 
Koo-ah, arrived from the city. I had two Karen 
letters to write before retiring. 

30th, — Called at four houses of Christians, and 
one house of heathens, Meeting with the women. 
After dinner, called at seven houses of disciples, 
and one house of new worshippers. 

31st. — Left Tha-bau-tha-byu soon after sunrise. 
On the journey called at three heathen and two 
Christian houses, Reached Ka-rai- Kwai about 
ten. Made only a short stop here, because we 
expect to come again to attend the association. 
No school here this year. I tried to get the chil- 
dren together, to find out how much they knew, 
but could not succeed. The people here must 
turn over a new leaf: this state of things will 
never do. . As they are obliged to spend a great 
deal of money this season to entertain the associa- 
tion, I have agreed to give them twenty rupees to 
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help them start a school. After dinner, I rode a 
mile and a half to another village, where some of 
these church-members live. I had not time to go 
into their houses, but sat on the pony, and visited 
with the people out of doors, 

Fan. 1, 1876.— The centennial year has dawned: 
may it be a happy year to each one of you! We 
took up our march at a quarter past six, travelled 
fast, and reached Kyoo-ta-nau-tee-Klo about nine. 
This is the home of my two girls; and they are 
delighted to reach here. This is a Pwo church. 
I am gaining in Pwo, being able to understand and 
speak it considerably more than I did last year. 
So with a little Pwo, mixed with some Sgau and 
some Burmese, I manage after a fashion to con- 
verse with the people. Besides the Pwo Christians 
and their children, I have had a number of heathen 
Sgau women and children to visit me; and I have 
had scarcely a minute to myself all day. Three of 
the women seem to be very desirous of becoming 
Christians ; but think it is a very difficult matter, 
when none of the men in their families are willing 
to join them, 

This village appears exceedingly well. Shway . 
Nau, the pastor, is an efficient worker; and his 
wife, Nau Shway Oo, has a good influence. She 
was once in our school, and was baptized at the 
same time Willie was. After dinner I rode a mile 
or so to visit a heathen village of five houses. I 
went only to the largest house, and visited with 
women and children from all the houses. Too- 
wah talked with the men out of doors. 

Sunday, Fan, 2.— There are many houses of 
heathens — Sgau and Pwo— in almost every direc- 
tion as I look from the chapel. Shway Nau, with 
the church, the school, and the heathen to care for, 
has far too much to do, Too-wah, at my request, 
has just written a young man in the seminary to 
spend his vacation in helping Shway Nau. Too- 
wah preached in Pwo this afternoon. 

We went on our journey as far south-west as 
Tai-pah-tau, and since then have been returning 
toward the city. We are now not very far from 
Plau-na-moo. Was surprised this afternoon, to 
see Kyau-sah from that place, come into this 
chapel. He heard I was here, and came to tell 
me that Shway Noo, pastor at Qua-thah, has died 
lately, and the Qua-thah disciples wish Kyau-sah 
to become their teacher. Kyau-sah is willing to 
go if I wishit. He is the man that I have been 
trying so hard to get back into his old work as 
preacher. Shway Noo was a good man, and years 
ago did excellent work as preacher; but the last 
few years has been too feeble to labor efficiently : 
hence Qua-thaw has suffered not a little. Kyau- 
sah is just the man for the place. I am thankful 
that the Lord inclines his heart to go. A very in- 
teresting Sgau inquirer from a remote place has 
been here to-day. He earnestly desires to be a 
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Christian. This afternoon I sent Too-wah and 
Shway Nau off to preach to the heathen, who are 
so numerous in this region. Too-wah comes back 
surprised at finding so many Karens, and says they 
listen remarkably well. 


Plission to the Rarens. 
From Mr. AND Mrs, CARPENTER. 


SELF-SUPPORTING Missions. — Mr. Carpenter 
writes, under date of Jan. 4, 1876, “I have just 
returned from a visit to four more of our churches, 
making twenty-eight visited thus far out of sixty- 
four, besides several hamlets. We hear of several 
openings among the eathen where they desire 
school-teachers. This is often the first step to 
the worship of the true God. We have a larger 
number of itinerants in the field than ever before, 
—fourteen or fifteen, — supported by our Bassein 
Home Mission Society. Pray for them, and for 
all engaged in Christian work in this dark land. 
_ harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers 
ew, 

A Karen Wipow’s Mitre. — Mrs, Carpenter 
adds, “‘ There are plain indications of material im- 
provement in many villages during the four or five 
years since they were last visited. One instance of 
the readiness of these Christians to give touched 
our hearts. A poor widow with one little son, who is 
supported by the church-members letting her help 
reap their fields, had been telling Mr. Carpenter of 
the troubles which had been her lot. He had felt 
no little sympathy with her, and had tried to 
remind her of the consolations of the gospel. As 
he bade the people ‘ good-by,’ she asked him to 
wait a minute; and, loosening the handkerchief 
from the head of her little son, she took out of 
one corner two large fice, — one anna, — equiva- 
lent to three cents. She said she wished to make 
a contribution, though it was little. It was proba- 
bably all the money she had. It seemed a literal 
repetition of the widow and her mite. Mr. Car- 
penter was at first unwilling to take it, but 
remembering that she would have the greater 
blessing, to give than to receive, took it with 
mvistened eyes.” 


LETTER FROM Miss RAND. 


Jan. 5, 1876, 
EXPERIENCE OF A HEATHEN Boy.—I have al- 
ready written about a heathen boy fifteen years of 
age, who came to school for the first time about eight 
months ago. He very soon learned to read; and 
before the close of the term, having reviewed the 
catechism, he, with one or two others, was pro- 
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moted to my Bible-class. I was gratified to see 
how eager he was to understand the truths of the 
Bible. He not only listened with good attention 
in the class, but also attended the children’s prayer. 
meeting, and showed by his questions and remarks 
that he was ‘‘not far from the kingdom.” 

I had feared he would not return for the dry. 
season term, but was happily disappointed and 
gratified to find that his interest in the study of 
the Scriptures had not in the least abated. When 
he wishes an explanation, instead of reading the 
passage from the Bible as the others do, he will 
repeat it and then tell where it is found. He some- 
times say with a sorrowful face, “It is very difii- 
cult to do right in the jungle ; people revile one 
so.” (This is a common complaint. The Chris- 
tian scholars often say it is easy to live consist- 
ently here in town, but it is very different in the 
jungle.) I asked him the other day if he thought 
his sins had been forgiven. ‘ I don’t know,” he 
answered: “my sins are very great. When the 
teacher” (a native preacher, more zeafous than 
wise) “was preaching in our village, I laughed.” 
I asked him if he would have the heart to do it 
now, and he said, “No.” Ithen told him [thought 
God had given him a new heart ; and he answered 
that the people in the jungle thought he was 
different. 

Hoping that he would wish to become a preach- 
er, I asked him one day after Sunday school what 
he thought he should do when he had finished his 
studies. He said he did not know; he had no 
longing for the riches of this world, and added, 
“I can think of nothing xow but how to stop sin- 
ning.” Once, when I was urging upon the class 
the duty of exhorting the heathen to become Chris- 
tians, he said, “ I cannot comb my oewz hair smooth 
yet : howcan I teach others?” (They often speak 
in parables. I heard one say yesterday, in connec- 
tion with keeping a secret, “It is said that the 
turtle will die with its head in the shell.”) 

At the last children’s meeting he prayed for the 
first time in public. It was like the prayer of an 
old, experienced Christian. He prayed that the 
teachers might be assisted in their work by the 
Holy Spirit, that the scholars might all become 
Christians, that his own relatives might be con- 
verted, backsliders reclaimed, and heathen brought 
to a knowledge of the truth. It was beautiful to 
listen to. 

None of those who attend the children’s meeting 
have made a profession of religion; but there are 
four or five boys besides the one I have written 
about, and three little girls, who are accustomed to 
lead in prayer, and seem to be true Christians. I 
have become very much attached to the children, 
as well as the grown people of this district ; and it 
seems as if this were the pleasantest field in 
allBurmah. I hope some of the new missionaries 
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who come out this year will think so, or that you 
will think so for them, and send a man and his 
wife, with a young lady to assist them, to take 
charge of this station, and learn the Pwo Karen 
language. 


ASSAM. 


Mission to the Guaros. 
LETTER FROM Mr. KEITH. 


Camp 1n GaRo-LAND, Assam, 
Jan. 13, 1876. 

ExPOUNDING THE WorpD.—One year ago I 
was in Calcutta completing the printing of the 
Gospels in Garo, a copy of which Isendyou. Now 
1am in the midst of the Garo country, reading and 
expounding the word of God to them in their own 
tongue. It is a great privilege, and makes the 
work more interesting than ever before. I left 
home on the 14th, with the view of making a final 
visitation of the schools and churches in the out- 
stations. Since that date we have received and 
baptized twenty-nine converts, and expect to bap- 
tize others to-morrow, 

PRoGRESS. — One feature or incident of. this 
tour is of so interesting a nature that I hope you 
will pardon me for speaking of it a little more in 
detail. The first village in which we camped was 
Reshu, situate in a romantic little valley nearly 
or quite surrounded by hills. Here we have a 
very comfortable little schoolhouse and chapel 
combined, built at a cost to the society of about 
three dollars. Maljang, one of our best and most 
promising young pastors, is stationed here. Four 
years ago he stood alone so far as Christian com- 
panionship was concerned, Now he has a church 
of forty-eight members, 

AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. — The incident to 
which I referred is the following: About ten 
months ago a wild Garo from far up on top of the 
mountains was passing through this village. He 
casually heard a little of the gospel of Christ as it 
was spoken by Maljang. The words arrested his 
attention. He went up to his village, and told his 
friends what he had heard. They sent him back 
tohear more, and return and report more fully, 
He came, and was instructed more fully. He went 
back home, and taught his friends all that he him- 
self had learned. Among these things was the 
duty of going to meeting on the sabbath. They 
liked the new ideas, and so all of them began to 
attend Maljang’s service on sabbaths, This they 
kept up through ten months, and received much 
instruction in the truths of Christianity. They 
received the word with gladness of heart. We 
have just received them all, ten in number, joyfully 
into the fellowship of the saints. 


AN AGED CONVERT. — Among them was an 
old woman, wrinkled and tottering, who came all 
the way over that mountain road to be baptized. 
It was most interesting to see the joyful eagerness 
manifest in her homely old face. Another was a 
little girl about ten years old. She rose up in the 
midst of the congregation, and answered clearly and 
composedly the questions put to her by the white 
sahib whom she had never seen before. Her little 
heart seemed all on fire with interest, and her 
bright eyes twinkled like stars. When I asked 
her if she /oved Christ in whom she had just said 
she was trusting, she answered, “ Khasha béya,” 
which being interpreted means, “I love very 
much,” It indicated very clearly that somebody 
had revealed to her heart a ferson, whom “ not 
having seen she loved.” 

FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. — At the prayer-meet- 
ing on the evening of the following day, one of the 
ten above referred to, the leader in the movement. 
voluntarily led in prayer. And such a prayer for 
such a man! For confidence of utterance and 
heartfelt earnestness, I never heard it equalled by 
any new convert anywhere. I think these people 
were evidently taught by the Spirit of the Lord. 
One very remarkable thing about them is that, 
when they first decided that they liked the new 
religion, they at once gave up drinking, which they 
are all now taught is contrary to Christian living, 
and a bar to church-membership. This is an im- 
provement on the old custom of bringing their 
drunken habits into the church, with the promise to 
wage a gradual warfare against them, 


CHINA. 
Mission to the Chinese. 
LETTER FROM MR. PARTRIDGE. 


Swatow, Jan. 8, 1876. 

StuprEes,— Another pleasant com- 
munion season has passed, and the new year 
begins auspiciously. Eleven assistants were in, in 
time for the class exercises; the twelfth did not 
arrive until late in the week. The lesson was the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, and the exer- 
cise proved very interesting. Our next lesson will 
be an attempt to consider, as far as possible, the 
doctrinal teachings of the two Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians. .The Chinese are accustomed to memo- 
rize ; and, to make sure that the assistants have 
been faithful in studying, I require them to repeat 
the chapters by number before questioning them 
as to the meaning of the separate verses. The ~ 
last two lessons have given me special satisfaction. 
I hope to see the time when we shall be able to 
give our assistants a more systematic course of 
study than is at present possible. 
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BarTisM.— Twelve persons presented them- 
selves as candidates for baptism. After long and 
careful examination, eleven— nine men and two 
women — were accepted. On Sunday they were 
baptized, and received into the church. These 
eleven represent five of the nine districts of Tie 
Chin. The case of one man is especially interest- 
ing. He is from Hong Sun district (Fung Shun 
onthe map), a district in which there never was a 
chapel, and in which the gospel has seldom been 
preached. This man lives some fifteen miles from 
the Gue Snia chapel. Having heard of the gospel 
through a relative, he went to the chapel to learn 
more about it, and seems from the first to have 
received itinto his heart. He has wealth and rep- 
utation ; and there seems to be no worldly reason 
for his uniting with the church. 


‘OpEN Doors.— He is anxious now that some 
provisions should be made for the preaching of 
the gospel in his district, and has promised to 
help in the matter. But what can we do? We 
have not money enough to support, through this 
year, the assistants we now have; we have no 
money to assist the three or four young men whom 
we wish we might form into a class for study in 
preparation for the duties of assistants. The way 
is open before us in two directions, but we are not 
able to enter. There has been a great deal of 
petty persecution in the Kit Je district ; but, in spite 
of it, six men of those received last Sunday were 
from that district. One woman was from Tang 
Leng vicinity, the first from that quarter in many 
months. 


DIFFICULTIES AT TANG LENG.—On the 2oth 
December, Mr. McKibben and I went up to Tang 
Leng, and spent a week there and at A Cha. One 
object in going was to introduce Mr. McKibben to 
the field, and another was to settle up the Chung 
Lun affair. I visited the house from which the 
Christians were driven with such violence nearly 
one year ago. I was especially gratified with the 
conduct of the people in the vicinity of the house. 
I did not hear an unfriendly word from any one, 
My first letter respecting the disturbance appeared 
in the Magazine for June, 1875. During all these 
months the magistrates have been trying to prevent 
us from using the house as a place of worship ; but 
the matter seems now to be permanently settled. 
Some months since I hoped it was settled, for we 
had accepted the terms agreed to by the district 
magistrate. The terms were these: The leader 
* of the mob should repair the damage done to the 
house, and should pay one hundred dollars to make 
good the losses to the church-members, and cover 
the expenses incurred by ourselves ; two men en- 
gaged in the attack on the Christians should be 
confined ; and the magistrate would issue a procla- 
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mation requiring the people to keep the peace, 
After a short time I heard that the one hundred 
dollars was paid in, that the house was repaired 
and that the two men were in prison. I then 
asked for a copy of the proclamation to be issued, 
as the character of that was of more importance to 
us than all else, and I feared it would not be satis. 
factory. A draft of the proclamation was sent to 
me, and proved to be, as I had anticipated, worse 
than useless. It laid the blame for the disturbance 
as much on the Christians as on the mob, and vir- 
tually prevented the Christians from meeting for 
worship in the house. I sent back a draft of such 
a proclamation as would be satisfactory, and re- 
ceived in reply a statement to the effect that not 
only the district magistrates, but even the viceroy, 
would not dare to issue such a proclamation. 


ADJUSTMENT. — About the same time we heard 
that the Tantai (chief of this prefecture), who had 
been absent for two or three years, was soon to 
return. He was on very friendly terms with our 
former consul Mr. Wingate, and also with Dr. 
Ashmore; and after consultation with Consul 
Shepard we concluded to drop the matter until the 
Tantai should return, and then present the case to 
him anew. Something more than a month ago, 
the Tantai called in his official capacity on the 
foreign consuls here. Mr, Shepard, in company 
with the British consul, returned the call, at which 
time the Tantai of his own accord took up the 
subject of the trouble at Chung Lun, and said that 
he would see that the terms of the agreement were 
complied with, but that he would himself issue-a 
proclamation that would be of a general character, 
and not have reference to this one case. The 
necessity of such a proclamation was urged upon 
him by both of the consuls, 


Goop out oF EviL.— When we went up to 
Tang Leng the other day, I took the money with 
me and paid all the sufferers. The hundred 
dollars was nearly enough to cover all losses and 
expenses, I found the house had been repaired to 
the full extent of the damage done, and now I have 
a copy of the proclamation. I will enclose with 
this a copy of the proclamation and a translation 
of the same. The long delay in the settlement of 
the case has resulted in good. Had the district 
magistrate been willing to issue a satisfactory proc- 
lamation, it would have affected only the one city 
of Chung Lun; but we have now a general 
proclamation, from an official next in rank to the 
viceroy, which affects every city and every village 
in his jurisdiction, We have every reason to be- 
lieve that only good will result from what seemed 
so great an evil. It is another instance proving 
God’s ability. to make the wrath of man to praise 
him. 


i 
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THE PROCLAMATION. 


Chang-Tantai, Intendant of circuit of Hue 
Chin Hu, Tie Chin, Hu, and Kia Eng Chin, 

A proclamation distinctly commanding the 
people to know [to inform themselves], issued to 
tranquillize people of all teachings, because we 
know that the treaty clearly permits foreigners of 
all nations to come into the country, to rent houses, 
and quietly to preach doctrines, and that they are 
not to be annoyed, thus creating a disturbance. 

Regarding teachers renting houses from the 
Chinese, for the purpose of establishing chapels, 
they should state the case clearly to the owner, 
that both parties may be pleased, and there must 
be no coercion. 

At the time of making out a deed, it should be 
sent to the consul for examination, and that he 
may forward it to the local magistrate to examine 
and see that the sale is genuine, and that he may 
record it, stamp, and return it to the consul, to be 
recorded. Notice to this effect has already been 
given. 

If a younger member of a family [clan] secretly 
sells, and a senior member informs the local 
magistrate, the decision of the magistrate must be 
awaited, and no disturbance be created, breaking 
the peace. 

Fearing these matters are not understood by all, 
it is right to issue this proclamation, commanding 
the inhabitants of this prefecture, — gentry, elders, 
scholars, soldiers, common people, —all, to know 
these facts. 

Know ye that the treaty permits foreigners of 
all countries to come into this country and preach 
doctrines. 

If teachers rent houses for the purpose of estab- 
lishing chapels, both parties should first state the 
case clearly, that both may be pleased, and that in 
future no dispute may arise. 

All who preach doctrines, or listen to doctrines, 
are to be treated with kindness [in a becoming 
manner], in order that all may be at peace. 

All ye gentry and elders, who understand the 
tules of propriety, must teach the younger people 
that they are not to use vile and disrespectful 
language, creating disturbance. 

Hearers of doctrines, having cases before the 
magistrates, must listen to the magistrates, and not 
rely upon help from foreign teachers, 

Worshippers of Jesus Christ are not to be 
harassed or persecuted by people of other teach- 
ings. 

After the issuing of this proclamation, all men 
must give heed to this command, and not oppose, 
in fear of arrest and punishment. 

A specially important proclamation. 


(Dated) {Emperor] Kwang Su, rst year, 12th month, 
22d day. (Corresponding to Jan. 18, 1876.) 
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THE RussIAN TURKISH CONFERENCE. — Mr. 
Penski continues his journal, and speaks of many 
matters of interest from which we make extracts. 
Speaking of a visit to Alt-Danzic, he says, — 

This is a German colony existing about ninety 
years. The grandfathers of the present inhabit- 
ants came here from Danzic in West Prussia. 

On Saturday I was present at a prayer and 
church meeting, where it was resolved to form a 
separate church in New Danzic and its surround- 
ings. 

Sunday, the 3d, I preached twice in the spacious 
schoolhouse where all the services are held. 
Since the Baptists are the majority in the village, 
the other people, who do not wish to be separated 
from their peaceful neighbors and relatives, also 
take part in the regular meetings of the Baptists. 
It is a pity that the church of the place has been 
locked up by the inimical Lutheran priests. In 
order to oppose the progress of the Baptists, the 
Lutheran Consistorium has sent there a school- 
master,a Mr. Seidel, who however, unfortunately 
for them, not alone cannot do any thing against 
the truth, but cannot even take charge of the 
school, since the Baptists keep a schoolmaster 
of their own, who is more to their taste, and to 
whose lessons also all the other parents send their 
children. 

MEETING OF THE RusstaAN TURKISH CONFER- 
ENCE. — Friday, the 15th, several brethren from the 
Malotschna Valley arrived to take part in the Con- 
ference in Annenthal. In the evening I held a_ 
service : late in the night the brethren Ondra and 
Nasgowith from Volhyma arrived. On Saturday 
a great troop of delegates and guests started for 
Annenthal. 

The beautiful dear place was in a great stir. 
On every yard stood carriages of the arrivers, and 
all the cottages were crowded : in Brother Liebig’s 
house there lodged not less than fifteen brethren. 

Sunday, 17th, one could perceive how many had 
come together; for the large tabernacle, hastily 
built from wooden boards to serve as chapel on this 
occasion, was quite full, The prayer-meeting in 
the morning was held by Brother R., and we prayed 
for the presence of the Lord. The morning ser- 
vice was held by me: I preached on Eph, ii. 10, 
Then we had the blessed privilege of hearing six- 
teen persons confess their faith in the Lord Jesus, 
all with much clearness and frankness, In the 
afternoon at four they were baptized in the Euxine 
Sea. The waves, however, were so strong that 
Brother Liebig had much difficulty to reach the 
proper depth. Once, when he was just about to 
baptize a sister, a wave went right over their heads, 
Before, Brother Ondra had held a long address to 
the numerous spectators, 
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In the evening of that blessed day, Brother Ondra 
held another meeting: the new members were 
introduced into the church, and the sacrament dis- 
pensed. 

The next day was the one appointed for the 
commencement of the Russian Turkish Union 
Conference meetings. At nine in the the morning 

was opened by Brother Liebig with singing and 
an address : two brethren prayed. The principal 
subject treated was the mission. It was discussed 
in which way the work of the Lord would best be 
promoted in Odessa and in Bulgaria, where a little 
church with its pastor, who belonged hitherto to 
another denomination, wishes to join us. Besides 
this, several subordinate subjects were discussed. 
Tobacco-smoking in particular was condemned: it 
is to be totally banished from our circles. 

Altogether the meetings lasted two days, and 
were pervaded by the spirit of love and peace. 

THE RussIAN Baptists. — Hitherto I have not 
mentioned our Russian brethren; but since it 
would seem strange to have penetrated so far into 
the country without once speaking of those dear 
ones, who have so often been the subject of our 
prayers, I will still make some remarks here. 

As far as I could learn, our Russian brethren 
and sisters have been dismissed from the dungeon, 
and are free to confess their faith ; whether also 
in the country round Avew, I could not find out. 
The work of the Lord among the Russians seems 
to progress quietly, and to have a great future. 
The clergy are discontented with the toleration of 
the “Stundisten” (thus they call all dissenters) ; 
but the Government tolerates them meanwhile, 
and is even busy with the working-out of a new 
law which is to regulate their affairs. 

A Russian told me that a person of high rank 
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had declared in a public magazine, “The Russian 
Church is no persecuting one, has never been sullied 
with blood, and will try to keep this purity. Since, 
however, it is obliged to work against the dissent. 
ers, it had been proposed to transplant them all 
together to a solitary region, where they could not 
extend the poison of their heresy to the ruin of 
the Church; for such a treatment could not be 
called a persecution, and would render the dis- 
senters innoxious.” 

To this new idea of extermination, another in- 
fluential man has answered, “The proposal of 
Mr. N. N. cannot be called but a summons to per- 
secution, This plan does not breathe the spirit of 
Christ, and is therefore not acceptable.” 

Though the first of these two men has many 
adherents especially among the Russian clergy, 
yet many also, and among them eminent persons, 
agree with the second one; and therefore the 
persecutions of our brethren will not be so dread- 
ful and general as it was feared. That the old law, 
which threatens every one who leaves the Greek 
Church with banishment to Siberia, will not be so 
rigorously executed, is proved by the present action 
of the Government, which has commanded to 
tolerate the dissenters, and has given the promise 
to regulate their affairs by a new law. Until then 
no persecutions or disturbances are to take place. 

I bless the Lord for his mercy that he has 
thought me worthy to learn to know his work 
among our brethren in Southern Russia. Since 
many years, I know the brethren in Russian Po- 
land and Middle Russia, learned to know those 
in Curland and St. Petersburg last year, and now 
at last also those in South Russia; and have thus 
become acquainted, with few exceptions, with the 
whole work of God in Russia. 


THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


“HoLp THE Fort.”—At the close of a 
missionary sermon in his church, Dr. Cuyler 
reports that the congregation arose and sang 
“Hold the Fort,” which he truly says makes 
an “admirable missionary hymn;” and he 
proceeds to say, — 

“The question just now with the foreign 
mission board of our church is whether we 
will ‘hold the forts’ already built in heathen 
lands, or whether their noble little garrisons 
shall be starved out. There is a serious dan- 
ger that some of the garrisons may have to be 
reduced. ... 

“And the only reason assigned for hauling 
down the flag of gospel truth and life is that 


the army-chest is giving out, and the rations 


are not forthcoming. The churches at home 
are stopping off the supplies. Therefore the 
ground already gained is to be given back to 
the Devil. The men who are already trained 
to the work are to be recalled. The flag is 
to be. not shot from the staff, but pusillani- 
mously pulled down in the night, because there 
are not funds enough sent from home to sup- 
port a sufficient garrison. And all this fiddling 
and paltry talk, too, in our Centennial year, 
when we are glorifying the pluck of the heroes 
of Bunker Hill and Valley Forge. We are 
spending millions to rear palaces of art and 
manufacture at Philadelphia, for all the world 
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to gaze upon ; and yet talk about starving out 
and calling home some of the noblest band of 
ambassadors whom America has ever sent to 
foreign climes! Truly this is a novel thank- 
offering to the Lord God of our fathers for a 
century of national blessings.” 


A RETURNING MISSIONARY. — Nearly two 
years ago Rev. W. B. Boggs, under the Bap- 
tist Foreign Board of the British Maritime 
Provinces, sailed for the foreign field. He is 
prostrated in health, on his way home, and is 
expected on this continent in a few days. In 
a recent letter from him, written from Madras, 
India, he says, “I left my home and friends, 
and turned my face towards the East, with the 
strong desire and fixed purpose to labor for 
the salvation of the heathen; and already I 
am returning to my native land. Before actual 
work has commenced, I have to retrace my 
steps; before the battle has begun, I am or- 
dered to the rear. 

“It was in my heart to labor for the salva- 
tion of the heathen; but God has seen fit to 
order otherwise. I was permitted, however, 
to take part in the solution of the question of 
a mission to the Karens of Siam; have seen 
the removal of the mission to the land of the 
Teloogoos, and, I trust, its permanent estab- 
lishment in that interesting field. 

“But, though I am obliged to return so 
soon, I do not feel that my coming out here 
was a mistake. No step of my life was taken 
with a deeper desire for divine guidance, or a 
clearer conviction of divine approval; and I 
now believe that the same heavenly Master 
who led me out here is leading me back 
again ; for what reason, he knows best.” 


WE have, then, this remarkable fact, that, 
taking the growth of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States as a fair indication of the 
aggregate increase of the whole Evangelical 
Church in this country, we have the growth 
of the mission churches three and a_ half 
times greater, with one-third of the ministe- 
tial force and at one-half the cost. — /i/ty 
Years’ Mission Work. 


THERE is also a large class called in some 
countries “ Borderers,” recipients of the truth, 
yet afraid for various reasons to come out 
openly to be baptized. These are found in or 
on the borders of every mission, waiting for 
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more auspicious times before avouching pub- 
licly their interest in Christ. Akin to these is 
another class, who, away from mission centres, 
are cherishing secretly their faith in the Lord 
Jesus, and can only be recognized as God’s 
hidden ones. Were all who confess to thé 
missionary that they have given up their own 
systems, and have embraced Christianity as 
the only system of truth, and rely for salvation 
only on the Lord Jesus, to come out decidedly 
for Christ, the roll of communicants would be 
largely increased. Besides these, there is a 
still larger number who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the doctrines and principles of 
Christianity, and who are ready to assert its 
benign and divine character, and yet stand 
aloof from a cordial reception of the same ; 
while others have ceased defending their own 
system, and who, if they are not ready openly 
to acknowledge that the religion of the cross 
can alone save, yet have no confidence in their 
own tenets, and have abandoned all idolatrous 
rites. These are gains to the power of the 
gospel, and many of them will be found in the 
future on the side of Christ and among his 
devoted friends. — /did. 


CHINA’s MILLIons. — Suppose that on the 
first day of the year 1876 you begin to count, 
and continuously persevere day and night until 
the first day of the year 1888, or twelve years, 
you would not count four hundred millions, 
the number of China’s population. _ They 
would form hand in hand a line long enough to 
reach to the moon, or to encircle the earth ten 
times at the equator. In this population there 
are about 33,000 deaths every day. 


Mr. MARSHMAN, in his “ History of the 
Serampore Mission” (vol. ii. p. 56), says the 
Burmese mission “was taken up by a body 
of men of invincible perseverance, who 
brought into the missionary field all that 
splendid energy which has rendered the United 
States the phenomenon of history. . . . 
The Burmese mission confessedly stands at 
the head of our modern missionary enterprises. 
It realizes all that has been affirmed of the 
almost fabulous success of Xavier, while it ex- 
hibits a more rigid and substantial enforcement 
of Christian principles and practice. When the 
American missionaries first made their appear- 
ance at Serampore, in 1812, Dr. Carey wrote to 
Mr. Fuller, ‘1 have little hope from the Ameri- 
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cans, if they should stay in the East. American 
habits are too luxurious for a preparation to live 
among savages.’ But Dr. Carey lived long 
enough to correct this hasty and unfavorable 
opinion ; and his mistrust of American mission- 
aries was exchanged for admiration. During 
the years which have elapsed since that remark 
was written, they have been distinguished by a 
most exemplary combination of self-denial in 
regard to their personal comforts, and the high- 
est zeal and devotion to the cause. .. . It is 
becoming daily more evident, that, for the re- 
generation of the heathen world, we must look 


as much, perhaps even more, to the resources’ 


of America, which are perpetually expanding 
with the increase of its population, as to the 


comparatively stationary strength of Eng- 
land.” 


THINKING OF Gop. —“ A friend once told 
me,” says the Rev. Henry Woodward, in his 
Lectures on the Shunammite, vol. i. p. 298, 
“that, amongst other symptoms of high ner- 
vous excitement, he had been painfully har- 
assed by the want of sleep. To such a degree 
had this proceeded, that if, in the course of 
the day, any occasion led him to his bed- 
chamber, the sight of his bed made him shud- 
der at the idea of the restless and wretched 
hours he had to pass upon it. In this case it 
was recommended to him to endeavor, when 
he lay down at night, to fix his thoughts on 
something at the same time vast and simple, 
—such as the wide expanse of ocean, or the 
cloudless vault of heaven, — that the little hur- 
ried and disturbing images that flitted before 
his mind might be charmed away, or hushed 
to rest, by the calming influence of one 
absorbing thought. Though not at all a reli- 
gious man at the time, this advice suggested 
to his mind, that, if an object at once vast and 
simple was to be selected, none could serve the 
purpose so well as that of God. He resolved 
to make the trial, and to think of him. The 
_ result exceeded his most sanguine hopes ; in 
thinking of God, he fell asleep. Night after 
night he resorted to the same expedient. 
This process became delightful ; so much so, 
that he used to long for the usual hour of 
retiring, that he might fall asleep, as he 
termed it, in God. What began a mere physi- 
cal operation grew, by imperceptible degrees, 
into a gracious influence. The same God 
who was his repose at night was in all his 
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thoughts by day. And at the time this per- 
son spoke to me, God, as revealed in the gos- 
pel of Christ Jesus, was ‘all his salvation and 
all his desire.’ ” 


THE CHINESE FORTUNE-TELLER; or, 
“ ALL FOR Jesus.’ — There are times in the 
history of most Christians when duty and self- 
interest seem to conflict ; but few perhaps are 
called at the outset of their course to so 
severe a testing as that through which many 
converts from heathenism have to pass, 
When grace is victorious in such circum- 
stances, the testimony to the heathen around 
is of great value. 

‘Mr. Williamson tells of an interesting inci- 
dent which took place at our mission chapel 
in Chin-kiang on the 24th of October. Among 
the candidates for baptism there was a man 
who gained his livelihood by fortune-telling, 
He had previously been examined for baptism, 
and had made a good profession of faith in 
Christ : there was little doubt of his sincerity ; 
but he was a fortune-teller, and as such could 
not be received intoa Christian church. He 
was exhorted to seek some other mode of 
supporting himself, and did so, but without 
success. 

Again the period for examination of candi- 
dates came round; and, more eager.than be- 
fore, he presented himself among seven others. 
Most reluctantly he was again refused, and 
urged to have faith in God, and to follow Jesus 
at all cost. The poor man went away sor- 
rowing. It was not felt wise to hold out any 
promise of help to him, but much prayer was 
offered to God that 4e would help him; and 
he did so, by giving the needed strength and 
grace. 

The morning forthe baptisms arrived, and 
the native church with a congregation of unbe- 
lievers was gathered together to witness the 
baptism of the three who had been accepted. 
The service was about to commence, when in 
came the fortune-teller, carrying a bundle 
wrapped in a piece of carpet. A bright and 
happy countenance told its own story, and said 
more emphatically than words could utter, 
“ All for Jesus.” He opened his parcel, and 
displayed the books, tablets, and other articles 
used in his profession. They were his worldly 
all, but he proceeded to destroy them; and, 
taking them into the court-yard adjoining the 
chapel, set them on fire to the delight of 
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the Christians, and to the astonishment of 
the heathen. 

The circling smoke continued to ascend in 
the sight of all during the-service ; and, ere 
the smouldering fire had consumed the last 
vestige of them, he and the others were bap- 
tized in the name of that Saviour who had laid 
down his life for them. 

Dear reader, did you ever give up so much 
for Jesus? This was a poor Chinaman; and 
a million a month of his countrymen are 
dying without God. — China’s Millions. 


WOMAN’S WORK. 

“Mrs. 'C. F. ToLMAN followed with an ad- 
dress on Woman’s Work. She pointed out some 
mistakes liable to occur in its prosecution: 
ist, The classing it with the woman’s rights 
movement. 2d, The making it the #aiz chan- 
nel of women’s gifts to the heathen, and thus 
excusing themselves from the greater work 
prosecuted by the Missionary Union. 3d, The 
diversion of contributions heretofore sent to 
the Missionary Union, because they are small 
in amount, and hence likely to be more accepta- 
ble to the Woman’s Society. 4th, The divis- 
ion of the “two cents a week” between the 
Woman’s Society and home interests. After 
briefly touching on the above points, she spoke 
of the true purposes and uses of the society, 
and the plan and particulars of its operations 
at home and abroad.” 

We clip the above from a report of a mis- 
sionary meeting in “The Chicago Stand- 
ard.” 


Editorial Paragraphs. 
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Mrs. Tolman has been until recently Secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety of the West. We think the points are 
well taken. The mistakes to which she refers 
are not confined to the West. We would not 
lay the weight of our little finger on the prog- 
ress of this woman’s missionary movement to 
arrest it. We would rather give it the full force 
of a strong push in the line of its legitimate 
work at home and abroad. And for this very 
reason we wish to call special attention to the 
second and third of the above points. 

The two Woman’s Societies are really aux- 
ilaries of the Missionary Union. All money 
contributed to their respective treasuries ulti- 
mately reaches the treasury of the Union. But 
it is to be remembered, that the work done dy 
and for women on heathen shores is but one 
line of work; and that work is incidental to 
the main work of the Union. We must not 
over-estimate any one branch of the common 
work. All the other branches,—the direct 
preaching of the Word, the translation of the 
Bible, the education of a native ministry, the 
support of native helpers, the building of mis- 
sion-houses, the support of mission families, 
and the many incidental expenditures in the 
management of missionary work,— these must 
not be overlooked in our desire to forward the 
special work of woman for woman. It would 
seem wrong, for instance, for a church to make 
their whole contribution to the Woman’s Board. 
It is thus all tied up to a certain line of work, 
when perhaps some other line is comparatively 
more needy of help. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


WE are glad to announce that the special 
subscription of twenty thousand dollars for 
the Paris Chapel has been filled; and it is 
hoped that the whole or a large part of this 
will be available for the reduction of the de- 
ficiency in the treasury at the close of the last 
year. 


WE hope our younger readers especially 
will not fail to read the “ Missionary Memo- 
ries of Threescore,” by Mrs. Custar, in this 
number. She gives a vivid picture of the 


earlier work and workers, which cannot fail to 
interest. 


AN exchange says, “Inefficiency in the 
ministry excuses its want of success in raising 
benevolent funds, by telling of bad roads, short 
crops, heavy rains, late frosts, cold weather, 
hot weather, sickness in the family, feeling 
poorly, spell of illness, poverty of the church, 
stingy people, ignorance of the members, own 
salary not paid, epidemic in the neighborhood, 
want of time, &c. 
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“Brains, consecration, and enthusiasm de- 
vise methods, study arguments, collate facts, 
press motives, urge appeals, work persever- 
ingly, and so overcome all obstacles, conquer 
all difficulties, inspire the people, set them an 
example of sacrifice, and compel success by 
wisdom, love, and energy.” 


A GOOD CENTENNIAL OFFERING. 


L N.H, Dec. 11, 1875. 

I SEND you a check for fifty dollars for the 
Missionary Union. The most of this money 
was to be my centennial offering for 1876; but 
that dreadful debt troubled me so, I could not 
keep it longer. 

Mrs. C. P. C—. 

What better centennial offering could this 
thoughtful Christian woman have made ? 


The Mission of Missionaries. 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


THE Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union will be 
held in the Washington-street Baptist Church, 
of Buffalo, N.Y., on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 23d and 24th of May, 1876. Rev. Way. 
land Hoyt, of Boston, will preach the Annual 
Sermon. [Signed,] Geo. W. Boswortu, 


Recording Secretary. 
Haveruitt, Mass., March 20, 1876. 


The Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union will be held in the Wash- 
ington-street Baptist Church, of Buffalo, N.Y., 
immediately after the adjournment of the Mis- 
sionary Union. [Signed,] W. H. Eaton, 


Recording Secretary. 
Keengz, N.H., March 20, 1876. - 


THE MISSION OF MISSIONARIES. 


THE mission of missionaries to the heathen, 
at the present day, is salvation. The heathen 
are “lost:” the missionary goes to proclaim 
to them salvation through a crucified, risen, 
and ever-living Saviour. His mission is not 
merely to promulgate theories and dogmas, 
to proselyte the heathen to a mere system of 
religion ; much less is it merely to inculcate 
science, cultivate the intellect, develop ‘ man- 
hood,” and promote civilization and material 
progress. These are but incidental results. 
His great mission, to which all other objects 
are entirely subordinate, is to save the heathen 
from their sins, and from the death eternal that 
otherwise must inevitably have resulted there- 
from. 

It was the lost condition of the heathen, and 
the consequent earnest desire to save them, 
that incited Christians to engage in the modern 
missionary enterprise ; and the same motive 
impels to persevering effurts in the same cause. 
We are warranted in believing that no other 
motive would have originated and carried for- 
ward, in the face of so many obstacles, this 
great enterprise, None but the most powerful 
motives will impel men to make great sacrifices 
for a purely benevolent work. We do not find 
infidels, with all their glorying in science and 


civilization, contributing liberally of money, 
and sending men to establish and maintain 
schools in the benighted portions of the globe. 
The only societies they form are for selfish 
purposes, and often simply for conviviality and 
debauchery. Nor do Universalists, Unitari- 
ans, and Restorationists find sufficient motive 
in their negative religion, and shallow views 
of man’s guilt and danger, to stimulate them 
to engage in missionary operations. Nor do 
we find those professedly orthodox Christians 
who entertain loose views respecting the lost 
condition of the heathen, ready to aid heartily 
the missionary cause. This honor is reserved 
for those who really believe that the heathen 
are heinously guilty sinners before God, and 
that they are actually in the road to hell ; and 
who believe that the gospel of Christ alone is 
adapted to save them. These, and these only, 
find sufficient motive in their religion to induce 
them to give liberally of their means to send 
men to preach the gospel to the heathen, and 
to lead them to pray constantly and earnestly 
for their salvation. 

And only those incited by similar views and 
motives are willing to consecrate themselves 
to the foreign missionary work. Like Paul, 
their great, their all-absorbing, all-inspiring 
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desire, that for which they are willing to 
endure toil and every kind of hardship, is that 
they may “save some.” Were it not that I 
believe the heathen are estrayed from God, 
and exposed to hell, I would not remain as a 
missionary in a heathen land another week. 
Moreover, it is this very work of salvation, 
that makes the all-constraining “love of 
Christ” to the missionary an ever-present 
inspiration and irresistible incentive to action. 
_Restorationists, and unbelievers in future pun- 
ishment and a personal Devil, do not believe 
in a salvation of sufficient moment, nor in a 
Saviour whose love and merit are of sufficient 
value, to induce them to engage earnestly in 
self-sacrificing labor for the conversion of the 
heathen. I have heard of one Unitarian who 
went as a missionary to India; but, instead of 
converting the heathen, the heathen converted 
him. Infidels find the heathen so much in ad- 
vance of themselves in infidelity, that they have 
no occasion to give them instruction upon the 
subject. I repeat, then, that none but those 
who seek to save the heathen with a great and 
eternal salvation are really and earnestly 
interested in foreign missions. 

Moreover, the heathen, with minds dark- 
ened and consciences seared, have but a very 
dim perception of their real guilt and danger. 
Hence the necessity for those who seek their 
salvation presenting before their minds, in the 
clearest light possible, their sins and guilt, and 
the consequent doom that awaits them unless 
they repent and believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. They must be shown that it is utterly 
impossible for them to be saved by their own 
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worthless morality and fancied merit, but alone 
through Him who was appointed by God, and 
sent into the world to be the only Mediator 
and Saviour of sinners. 

What then, in the light of this whole sub- 
ject, should be the watchword of those in 
Christian lands who urge the claims of foreign 
missions? Should it be “the trials and suf- 
ferings of the poor missionaries,” or the reflex 
benefits of missions, or the importance of civ- 
ilizing the heathen, or the aggrandizement of 
our denomination, or the extension of Chris- 
tianity considered merely as a system of re- 
ligion, or an exhausted mission treasury? No, 
not these mere incidents, but the great over- 
whelming truth that the heathen are laden 
with sins, and are sinking down to hell, and we 
must hasten to the rescue! No other appeal 
at all answers to the terrible reality of the 
case. Let this appeal, then, “ The heathen are 
perishing, hasten to save them !” be constantly 
sounded forth in trumpet tones from the pul- 
pit and the platform, at associations, State con- 
ventions, and. missionary meetings ; and let 
missionary and religious periodicals and tracts 
reiterate the appeal until an enthusiasm, more 
intense and far more noble and holy than 
actuated the Crusaders in striving to recover 
the Holy Land from infidels, shall inspire all 
Christians to use the mighty means and facili- 
ties in this age put into their heads to rescue 
the myriads of heathendom from the tyranny 
of Satan, and from the doom that awaits “all 
the nations that forget God.” — The late Dr. 
Knowlton. 


THE GRAVE OF JUDSON. 
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WHERE sleeps the fierce and fiery Hun, 
Whose terrors raged so wide, 

Whose name of blood and fear was won 
Where men in millions died ? 

Untrophied moulders where he fell 
“The scourge of God,” the curse of Rome, 

Nor man shall know, till death and hell 
Yield up their dead, his narrow home ; 

But fiends accursed to fiends below 

That spot of earth exulting show. 


And him whose gory eagles flew, 
Wild ravening, o’er the world, 
Beneath whose step new empires grew, 
And haughtiest flags were furled, 
The ocean rock, his prison grave, 
Surrenders to a proud repose, — 
Where censers swing and banners wave, 
And Death keeps state with kingly shows ; 
And gray-haired warriors, tottering slow, 
That spot of earth exulting show. 
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Thou hast thy conqueror’s grave, O earth! 
But what hast thou, O sea, 
Amongst the gems of priceless worth, 
The dead which are in thee ? 
Utter thy voice, thou stormy deep ; 
Give answer for thy priceless trust ; 
For God but bids thee him to keep 
Till he shall call the holy and the just; 
And the sea answers, “ Angels know, 
And where he lies exulting show.” 


Speak on, O sea! forever bear 

His name the world around, 
For in thy awful tones we hear 

No nobler, loftier sound ; 
Preach whereso’er thy billows toss 

How Judson fought, how Judson fell ; 
Victorious soldier of the cross, 

His blood-stained march may captives tell, 
Till, as thy ceaseless surges flow, 
All nations round his story know. 


Europe Then and Now. 
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The solemn temple’s passing bell, 
The booming cannon’s roar, 
To awe-struck multitudes may tell 
When kings are kings no more, 
Unvexed by noise of human pride, 
His nameless grave unmarked, untrod, 
He sinks to rest, as Moses did 
On Nebo’s top, alone with God ; 
No tracks to his Beth-peor show, 
Thy faithful waters pathless flow. 


Keep thy proud trust, thou ocean wave ; 
Thy moan his requiem be ; 
And thou, O Nature, o’er his grave 
Weep out thy sounding sea ; 
And where no human tear may fall, 
No floweret spring, no footstep tread, 
Till the last trumpet’s echoing call 
Watch thou, and weep God’s hero dead ; 
Then unto all above, below, 
Thy priceless trust exulting show. 


EUROPE THEN AND NOW. 


In 1825 the Pope, as we have seen, was 
thundering from the Vatican against Bible so- 
cieties and the wicked practices of Protestants 
in circulating tracts and religious literature in 
certain Catholic countries. Every portion of 
Europe over which he had control was closed 
to all Protestant propagandism, and the “ faith- 
ful” were warned against their wiles. The 
successor of the Head of the Church at that 
time is following his example ; but how differ- 
ent his position, and the relations he sustains 
to different governments! Hear his wailings 
in September last : — 

“In Italy the churches and religious com- 
munities have been despoiled, the bishops have 
been driven from their homes, and the license 
of the press has been more and more scandal- 
ous ; protection and power are assured to the 
apostates ; the Catholic schools are closed, in 
order that the teachers may be replaced by 
persons selected by the Government to incul- 
cate falsehood and error, in order that the sect 
may extend its sphere of action. After having 
robbed the convents, they now wish to put 
their hands on the funds of the charitable in- 
Stitutions — that is, on the property of the 
poor, the sick, and the infirm, and on the insti- 
tutions established for the purposes of Chris- 
tian education. They go further still: they 
drive the bishops from their homes under the 


pretext that they have not accomplished the 
requirements of the law; and, whilst they are 
reduced to a terrible condition of misery, the 
small incomes which we pay them out of the 
funds furnished us by the faithful are heavily 
taxed. Would to God that the Church could 
be assisted in this terrible state of affairs; but, 
unfortunately, not one of the governments 
comes to our help. All abandon her under 
some pretext or other, and several join in the 
persecution she receives from Italy. We be- 
hold a northern empire [Russia] study every 
possible means to destroy the Catholic reli- 
gion. Another empire [Germany], more re- 
cently established, endeavors within the limits 
of its territory to annihilate the Church. All 
the world is aware of the persecution which is 
going on in several cantons of Switzerland. 
If we cross the seas we shall find in America 
States where Masonry is directing frightful 
blows against the Church of God, by imprison- 
ing bishops and priests and religious of both 
sexes, by depriving them of their revenues, 
and even by exiling them.” 

Then the Pope had unlimited sway in every 
Papal country, and especially in Italy: now he 
is deprived of all secular power, and considers 
himself a prisoner in Rome. Then he was 
enabled to keep out the word of God from all 
parts of his dominions: now his eye rests 
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upon a Bible depository as he looks from the 
Vatican. Then his word was law in Austria, 
Italy, Belgium, Spain, &c.: now he has no 
power to enforce his decrees, and they have 
no power upon the different governments to 
change their policy, or interfere with religious 
liberty. Every country then closed to Protes- 
tant effort is to-day opened to the same. The 
reaction in Spain is only momentary. True 
progress has been made everywhere in inde- 
pendence of thought and action and in the 
rights of conscience, and also in the enlighten- 
ment of the masses. It is true, however, that 
ignorance prevails to a fearful extent in certain 
kingdoms. Of the 26,801,154, the population 
of Italy, 19,553,792 are unable to read and 
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write. Praiseworthy efforts are now making 
to remove this stain, which has been increased 
by the annexation of the Two Sicilies. The 
treatment by the government of the Walden- 
ses is very different from what it was in 1825. 
Then they were hemmed in their narrow val- 
leys: now the whole of Italy is before them. 
Then they were persecuted, now they are free. 
Then they were a prey to the Romish Church, 
that sought to proselytize the young and the 
old: now they have sent forth their evangelists, 
who are laboring in different portions of the 
kingdom ; and already their number is smaller 
in their ancient fastnesses than in their mission 
fields. —Fifty Years’ Mission Work. 


WHY IS THIS? 


WE clip the following from “The Foreign 
Missionary,” the able organ of the Presbyteri- 
an Board of Missions in this country. What 
is said in regard to the Presbyterian Church 
and its mission-work applies with equal force 
tothe Baptist churches in this country and in 
England. Our brethren in the Old Country 
are receiving enlarged contributions, while we 
in the midst of the financial disturbance are 
struggling to “hold the fort,” and not retreat. 
Again we ask, Why is this? and in our great 
Centennial year too! 

“Several of the British missionary societies 
are anxious, through means already furnished, 
to take an advanced position in new fields, or 
to enlarge missions that have been estab- 
lished. No such power is given by the 
Church to any American society. The sound 
heard among these is rather that of retreat 
than of advance; of reduction, and not of 
expansion. Last June the Church Missionary 
Society of England put forth a special appeal 
for twenty-eight men wanted at once for defi- 
nite posts in the mission-field. Since that sixty 
thousand dollars have been given for the new 
mission to the Victoria N’Yanza by friends ; 
and a new plea is just issued for a special fund 
for a mission to Persia, which is already meet- 
ing with success. The United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland recently raised fifty thou- 
sand dollars to begin a new mission in Japan. 
The Presbyterian churches of Scotland are 
beginning new work in Africa, having the 


means provided for the same. It is painful to 
consider our position as a church. Our whole 
efforts are bent to simply holding our own; or 
if there relaxation anywhere, it is not to take 
a firmer and larger grasp of the work, but a 
feebler hold in the way of a diminished force. 
The Persia mission has asked for five new 
men ; Japan is urgent for at least two; Brazil 
calls for more; China is doing the same; 
Mexico is most urgent for means to sustain 
the growing work, and needs greatly an addi- 
tion to the missionary ranks. Some missions 
have been greatly weakened, and none have 
gone forward to take the places of those who 
have been removed. Other helpers are called 
for. These things exist, showing great pros- 
perity in the work abroad, but no correspond- 
ing response among God’s people at 
home. 

“ But why the difference at this juncture 
between some of the leadiag American and 
some of the British societies? Commercial 
depression is felt to some extent in both coun- 
tries. Taxation is heavy in both; a vast 
amount of organized and unorganized home 
work is done by Christians in each: yet the 
gain to the British societies in means is much 
greater than to those among ourselves. God 
is blessing our churches. The relative gain 
of members is greater in the American than 
in the British churches; but the increase to 
missions in contributions is twice as large in 
the latter as in the former in the last decade. 
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With very rare exceptions, the rich among us 
do not contribute largely. These exceptions, 
if few, are noble; yet what living representa- 
tive has given to the missionary treasury in our 
land $103,500 as a thank-offering for God’s 
goodness, or $107,000 as his gift to the cause ? 
or what ‘unprofitable servant’ for new work 
has sent $50,000? and yet these and other 
large sums have recently been laid upon the 
altar of missions in England. Legacies are 
also great in the aggregate in that country. 
The Christian should see to it that part of his 
means should be consecrated to the Lord, when 
able to do it, in his will. Men and women should 
be brought in this respect more under the power 
of the world to come, so that when dead they 
shall not go up to the throne ‘empty handed’ 
or without aiming by their means to bless 
others. One who lately gave, and a great sum 
for her, wrote that she did not wish to go 
‘treasureless’ to heaven. A larger force is 
needed of spenders for Christ. 

“Without knowing that the poorer classes 
give more in the one than in the other coun- 
try, yet it is important that all- should be 
brought into more vital sympathy with this 
enterprise among ourselves, that each one may 
do his part. The rich have not to bear all the 
burdens of the work, neither must they be 
expected to bring up arrearages at all times. 


Donations. 
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It is a common cause, and to it all are pledged. 
Larger offerings are needed from the whole, 
and we hope that they will be not withheld at 
this time. Some one has said that Christians 
should proportion their giving according to 
their means, lest God should proportion their 
means according to their giving. A gentle- 
man not long ago gave a smaller sum to a 
benevolent object than was expected; soon 
afterwards he met the agent, and said he was 
sorry he had not subscribed more, as he had 
lost a large sum by the failure of two banking- 
houses. Then, when the opportunity was 
gone, he wished that he had employed more of 
it for the good of others. This was different 
from another gentleman, who, after subscrib- 
ing a considerable amount to foreign missions, 
thought of his ability to do more, and, instead 
of one thousand, gave eight thousand dollars to 
the cause. Hundreds and thousands could do 
the same if they had but the heart in it, and 
these could save the dreaded retrenchment 
that must come unless there is a more gener- 
ous recognition of the claims of missions. 

“ Without answering the inquiry at the head 
of this article, as we leave that to each reader 
in the light of the facts stated, we hope, how- 
ever, that it will lead some to answer it by 
generous deeds and by more active sympathy 
and earnest prayer.” 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN FEBRUARY, 1876. 
MAINE, $502.35. 
So. Hancock, Rev. R. Y. Watson, 5; Buckfield, 


Berean Miss. Soc., Edna A. Atwood, tr., 203 
Sheepscott Bridge, Arthur Avereil, .25; Liver- 
more Falls, ch., mon. con. coll., 73 
Camden, Chestnut-st. ch. and soc. 12.16; North 
Livermore, Mrs. Gilbert Hines, tow. sup. of 
Etta Hinds in Mrs. Eveleth’s sch., 14; New 
Sharon, Mrs. Z. K. Morrill, tow. sup. of Winnie 
Morrill in Mrs. Eveleth’s sch., 25 ; 
Corinna, Alvin Young, 5; Searsmont, Mrs. Abigail 
White, 350; South Thomaston, C. M. Herring, 
; Belfast, Mrs. E, C. Frye, per Rev. A. P. 
icon, 20; Mt. Vernon, ch., J. Robinson, tr., 
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York Asso., William Emery, tr., Sanford, ch., 2; 
Wells, ch., 4.09; Acton, ch., 9.85; Kennebunk, 


ch., 8; 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $65.00. 


Elizabeth Freeman, 25; Fisherville, Main-st. ch., 
403 


VERMONT, $67.50. 


No. Springfield, ch., 50; Mechanicsville, Mrs. 
Derby, 6; Post Mills, Mrs. Lyman Hinckley, 2; 
Passumpsic, ch., 9.50; 


MASSACHUSETTS, $2,023.78. 


Norwood, 1st ch., 13.53; No. Tisbury, ch,, mon. 
con. coll., 3.31 ; East Stoughton, ch., .54; Salem, 
Benj. Knight, 5 ; Chelsea, Cary-ave. ch., 15.903; 

Newton Centre, ch., Gardner Colby, $1,000 ; Soc. 
of Miss. Ing. of Newton Theo. Inst.. Moung 
Edwin, tr., 8 76; Newton, a friend, 10; 

Beverly, rst ch., Wom. Miss. Circle, of wh. 36 is for 
sup. of J. C. Foster in Miss Gage’s sch., Ran- 

oon, Mrs. Ruth D. Wilson, tr., 95.25; Haver- 
ill, rst ch., of wh. 66.97 is mon. con. coll., Geo. 
Appleton, tr., 300; 

Arlington, ch., addl., J. S. Crosby, tr., of wh. 50 is 
fr. S. S., for Rev. J. E. Clough’s normal sch., 
Nellore, 

Worcester, rst ch., Chas. F. Rugg, tr., 92.10; So. 
Hanson, ch, 10; Methuen, 1st ch. S. S., for 
Miss Gage, W. H. Barker, tr., 20; Littleton, ch., 


30 

Boston, Clarendon-st. ch, S. S., to aid J. N. Cush- 
ing in his work of translating the Bible into Shan, 
60; Shawmut-ave. ch., mon. con. coll., C. C. Con- 


verse, tr., 10.27; Joy-st. ch. S. H. Lewis, tr., 


6.333 
Foxboro’, ch., a member, 10; Shelburne Falls, ch. 
S. S. Miss. Soc., 22; Clinton, ch., to sup. nat. pr. 
Teloogoo Miss., care J. E, Clough, 59: 
Needham, D. Banks McKenzie, 2; Becket, ch., 
N. W. Harris, tr., 15; Lowell, a friend, 125; 
Charlestown, Bunker Hill ch. S. S., coll. for Rev. 
- B. Vinton’s sch., Rangoon, care Rev. I. D. Col- 
9795 


38 28 
32 25 
1,018 76 
51 16 
395 25 
395 00 100 00 
23 
152 10 
16 
67 50 151 79 
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RHODE ISLAND, $522.08. 


Providence, Friendship-st. ch., to const. Geo. F. 
Woodley H. L. M., Giles Manchester, tr., 100; 
Mrs. Ann E, Miller, for sup. of one pupil each in 
care of Mrs. Binney, Mrs. Ingalls, and Mrs. 
Cushing, 753 . 

R. I. Bap. State Con., R. B. Chapman, tr., Provi- 
dence, Jefferson-st. ch., 40.17; 1st ch., of wh. 
10.63 is mon. Con. Coll., 293.88; 

Bristol, ch., S. S., G. U. Arnoid, treas, 


CONNECTICUT, $639.12. 


Suffield, rst ch., a friend, 100; Bristol, ch., 60; 
Bey 1st ch, 282.12; Mrs. Jas. G. Bolles, 


25; 

Jewett City, ch., D. K. Prior, tr., 18; Rockville, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Butler, 150; Mrs. H. H. 
Hisk, 1: Miss Rosa Gainor, 1; Mrs. F. Hurl- 
but, 1; Mr. N. R. Grant, 1, — 154; 


NEW YORK, $2.303.93- 


Brooklyn, Miss Nellie K. Read, a thank offering 
gift, 5; Nunda, Bro. Cady, 2; Seneca Falls, ch., 
26.03; Albion, rst ch., J. M. Barker, tr., 45.01; 
Springwater, Welch ch., 1.55 ; 

Flushing, ch. S. S., to const. Geo. E. Perine, 
H. L. M., 100; New York, a friend of the Miss’y 
Union, 200; Hartford, ch., 16.60; 

Albany, Emmanuel ch., of wh. 100 is to const. Geo. 
H. Charles, jun.. H. L. M., 881.68; Gulberts- 
ville, Mrs. Wm. Musson, 5; 

Coil. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Buffalo 
Asso., Buffalo, Cedar-st. ch., 

Broome and Tioga Asso., Spencer, ch., 

Cattaraugus Asso., Hinsdale, ch., 

Cayuga Asso., Skaneateles, ch., of wh. 10 is fr, 

5. 


Chemung River Asso., Painted Post, ch., 
Cortland Asso., Homer, Cortland, and McGrawville 
Juvenile Miss. Soc., 152-83; Cortland, Mrs. H. 


Cady, 53 

Hudson River, North Asso., Sand Lake, ch., 

Madison Asso., Madison, ch., of wh. 25 is fr. S. S., 
for sup. of scholar in Dr. Bronson’s sch., 60.90; 
Hamilton, rst ch., of wh. 60 is fr. S. S., for Miss 
Haswell’s sch., 172.253 

Orleans Asso., Holley, chy 

Seneca Asso., Rev. C. M. Brooks, 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Southern 
N. Y. Asso., Stanton-st. ch., in pt., 15.84; Hast- 
ings, ch., in pt., 25 ; Greenport, ch., bal., 5; C. B. 
Reynolds, tow. sup. of Thay-ay, under Rev. S. T. 
Goodell, 30; New York, Central ch., in pt., 
131.20; North ch., 35.11; Mt. Vernon, Judson 
Miss. Soc., sup. of nat. pr., 1003 

Long Island Asso., Williamsburgh, rst ch., in pt. 

Otigo, ch., 5.10; Remsen, ch., 10; 


NEW JERSEY, $1,190.61. 


Paterson, A. W. Rogers, tow. sal. of Rev. D. H. 
Drake, Kurnool, India, 500 gold, ‘ 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., West N. J. 
Asso., Moorestown, ch., 27-03; Marlton, ch, 
17.02; Pittsgrove, ch., 5 25; Woodstown, ch., 
5.25; Greenwich, ch., 20; Bridgeton, ch., 61; 

Trenton Asso., Marlboro’, ch., 

Central N. J. Asso., Kingwood, ch., 24; Somer- 
ville S. S., 40; Cherryville, ch., 36; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., East N. J. 
ee Elizabeth, rst ch., in pt., 20.51; Westfield, 
ch., 403 

North N. J. Asso., Newark, Fairmount, ch., 6; 
ape City, 1st ch., 30; No. Orange, ch., in pt., 
283.55 5 


PENNSYLVANIA, $1,905.30. 


Clark’s Green, Rev. Isaac Bevan, 3; Louisburg, 
Mrs. M. G. Tucker, 503; 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Philadel- 

a Asso., Upland, ch., J. Lewis Crozer, 1,000 ; 

Broad st. ch., of which 4o 1s fr. S. S., for sup. 

Lha-poo Soo, a student, care Rev. J. Packer, 


$175 00 


334 95 
13 03 


467 12 


172 00 


342 15 
75 00 
15 10 


570 00 


135 55 
5 00 
100 00 


60 51 


31 955 


53 90 
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Rangoon, 230; 2d ch., of wh. 14.75 is fr. Chil- 
joule Miss. Soc., for Burman * Girls? Sch. at 
Henthada, 122.35; Spring Garden, ch., 11.29; 
Gethsemane, ch., 51.63; Memorial ch., 105.79; 
Dr. M. R. & Mrs. Trevor, 200; West Philadel- 
hia, Master Harry & Mary Cooke, 5; Great 
alley, ch., 8.323 
No. Philadelphia Asso., Doylestown, ch., 10.70; 
Gwynedd, ch., 12; 
Northumberland Asso., Watsontown, ch., 
Monongahela Asso., Greenboro’, ch., 5; Union- 
town, ch., 5; 
Centre Asso., Hollidaysburg, ch., 
Wayne Asso., Clinton, ch., 19.41; Aldenville, ch., 
7; Oregon, S. S., 2; 


DELAWARE, $48.34. 


Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Wilming- 
ton, 2d ch., 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $10.00. 


Washington, Rev. G. M. P. King, per Rev. W. S. 
McKenzie, 


WEST VIRGINIA, $16.63. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Par- 
kersburg Asso., for sup. of Nga Sah, nat. pr., 
care Dr. Cross, Stillwater, ch., 5.63; D. T. C. 
Farrow, 5; Carlisle, ch., 3; 5 

Union Asso., Grafton, interest of money left by lit- 
tle Charlie Malionee, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, $1.00. 
Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Charles- 
ton, Miss M. M. Allen, 


OHIO, $516.56. 


Madison, ch. S. S., Libbie E Black, tr., 3.20 ; Se- 
ville, Sydney Hastings, .90; Cincinnati, Mt. Au- 
burn, ch., J. H. Chever, tr., 215 ; 

Coll. per Kev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Ashta- 
bula Asso., Ashtabula, ch., 

Cleveland Asso., Cleveland. rst ch., 

Clinton Asso., Centerville, ch., of wh. 4is fr. S.S., 
22.23; New Vienna, ch., of wh. 3 is fr. S. S., 
25.81; Roxabell, ch., 2.12; Wilmington, Miss 
A. J. Westerbrook, 1; 

Columbus Asso., Delaware, ch., 
Coshocton Asso., tow. sup. of Ko Kai, care Rev. 
Dr. Cross, Rev. W. S. Barnes, 5; J. Root, 2; 
Lagi Asso., Oberlin, ch., 11.20; New London, 

ch.y 2.533 

Mad River Asso., for Dr. Cross’ sch., Big Darby, 
S. S.,5; Degraff, S. S.,5; Mill Creek, S. S., 5; 

Mansfield Asso., Bucyrus, ch., 

Maumee Asso., Toledo, Oliver-st. S. S., for sup. of 
Mya, lad in Rev. A. Bunker's sch., 

Miami Union Asso., Fairfield, Rev. B. H. Barney, 

Miami Asso., Ninth-st. S. S., tow. sup. of Tha pu- 
yau, nat. pr., care Rev. A. Bunker, 

Mt. Vernon Asso., Owl Creek, ch., 14; Radnor, 
ch., 15-573 

Wiils Creek Asso., Cambridge, S. S., tow. sup. 
Sungia, nat. pr., care D. Downie, 


INDIANA, $40.00. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Orleans 
Asso., Mitchell, ch, 5; Spice Valley, ch, 5; 
Judsonia, ch., 5; é 

Indianapolis Asso., Franklin College, for sup. of 
pupil in Rev. ‘I’. J. Keith’s sch., Gowalpara, 


ILLINOIS, $933.97. 


Jacksonville, rst ch., 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Bloom- 
ington Asso., Bloomington, ch., 70; Clayton, 
Rev. W. .W. Regan, 2; Delavan, ch., 21.40; 
Mason City, ch., tow. sup. of D. H. Drake, 4.15 ; 
Minonk, ch., 31.753; Pekin, a sister, 2 5 

Chicago Asso., Austin, ch., 16.60; Barrington, ch., 
1.50; Oak Park, 16.05; 

Dixon Asso., Sterling, ch. tow. sup. Rev. R. E. 
Neighbor, 


$1,735 38 
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Fox River Asso., Chicago, 4th ch., Rev. A. Bri: 

50; Sandwich, ch., 28.75 , Downer’s Grove, ch., 
22.85; Evanston, C. E. Brown, for sup. Sourram 
nat. pr., care Mr. Neighbor, 62.50; Highland 
Park, Mrs. C. G. Hammond, 10; Kaneville, D. 
Hanchett, of wh. 84 is for Mo Ye, nat. pr. in 
Ningpo, China, care J. R. Goddard, 5 a 

Ottawa Asso., Prairie City, M. C. E. Putney, 1; 
Sublette, ch., 20; 

Peoria Asso., Brimfield, ch., 14; Canton, D. C. 
Jennie, 5; La Prairie Center, R. Burnett, 3.90; 
Peoria, German ch., of wh. 2.72 is fr. S. S 
10.723 


eet, food Asso., Cordova, ch., of wh. 16 is fr. 


Rock River Asso., Belvedere, rst ch., 18.76 ; South 
ch. S. S., 2.74; Rochelle, Rev. J. Young, .60; 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Bloom- 

field Asso., Champaign, ch., 64.25; Urbana, ch., 
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Carrolton Asso., Jerseyville, Mrs. W. Keith, 

Quincy Asso., Griggsville, ch., of wh. 15 is fr. a 
sister, 66.20; Bethel, ch., 5; 

Tallula, a Baptist sister, 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, rst ch. S. S., to be ex- 
oot under direction of Rev. M. Jameson, 

assein, 
Annapolis, J. W. Cooper, 


MICHIGAN, $294.01. 


Coldwater, Edwin H. and Jane Dunke, 100; Mrs. 
Harvey Smith, 5. per Rev. A. E. Mather, 105; 
Onondaga, Mrs. Joseph Sibley, 1; Yuba, Rev. 
S. H. Sayler, 5; : 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec , Kalama- 
zoo River Asso., Plainwell, ch., 

Grand Rapids Asso., Lowell, P. Sneather, 5; 
arg of missions, 4; Alpine and Sparta, 
ch., 5; 

Lenawee Asso., Fairfield, ch., 

Michigan Asso, Detroit, Lafayette-ave. ch., 60.83 ; 
Port Huron, ch., 26; é 

Flint River Asso., Saginaw City, ch., 3.38; East 
Saginaw, ch, 9; 

Wayne Asso., Holly, Mrs. J. H. Morrison, 

St. Joseph’s Valley Asso., Sturgis, ch., 

Grand River Asso., coll., 


WISCONSIN, $156.21. 


Milwaukee, Elder L. Wepf, 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Dane 
Asso., Columbus, ch., 

Janesville Asso., Beloit, ch., of wh. 7 is fr. a young 
convert who earns only $8 per month, 
LaCrosse Asso., Trempeleau, of wh. 5 ea. is fr. Rev. 
J. Squires, Mrs. M. H. Truesdell, and A. Hill, 
catayene Asso., Bloomington, Mrs. Rhoda Wins- 
worth, 

Lake Shore Asso., Thompsonville, ch., tow. sup. 
of R. R. Williams, Ramapatam, 

St. Croix Valley Asso., Prescott, ch., 

Walworth Asso., Whitewater, ch., 


MINNESOTA, $70.95. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso , Austin, ch., of wh. 6.20 is fr. S. S., 13.20; 
Wassioja, Deacon J. B. Cooper, 5; 

Crow River Asso., Litchfield, ch., 5; Swede Grove, 


79405 
Minnesota Valley Asso., Lincoln, Swede ch., 
Southern Asso., Houston, Swede ch., 20; Hokah, 
Miss White and friends, 5; Le Roy, J. Rose, 1; 
J- Mason, 3; 


IOWA, $245.29. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Burlington 
Asso., Mt. Pleasant, ch., 2; Pisgah, Bro. Penny, 


1.503 

Cedar Valley Asso., Charles City, ch., 

Central Asso., Carlisle, ch., of wh. 5 ea. is fr. Mrs. 
I. Nicholson and J. Hargis, 20.25; Des Moin 


ch., of wh. 5 ea. is fr. S. S. Murphy, S. Day, an 
J. N. Ives, 40.50; New Virginia, Mrs. E. Reed, 
105 


Donations. [April, 1876, 


Davenport Asso., Muscatine, ch., bal. 4.50; Lone 
Tree, ch., 11 g0; Lyons, Miss P. A. Montague, 
1; lowa City, Rev. D. P. Smith, D.D., 5; 

Dubuque Asso., Maquoketa, ch , 

Eden Asso., Chariton, Rev. W. Sturgeon 

Iowa Valley Asso., Marshalltown, of wh. 5 ea. is 
fr. W. C. Woodworth, W. Lucas, and Mrs. C. E. 
Webster, 20; ‘l'ama City, ch., of wh. 5 ea. is fr. 
Rev. O. A. Holmes and J. H. Brooks, 17.85 ; 

Oskaloosa Asso., Mantorville, D. McKay, 

Sioux Valley Asso., Hazard, ch., 

South-western Asso., Clarinda, ch., of wh. 9.19 is 


r. S. S. 
Turkey River Asso., Lansing, Swede ch, 


KANSAS, $9.11. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Dover, 
ch., of wh. .25 is fr. Miss M. C. Reed, 1 +; 
Mission Creek, Joseph and Laura Little, 2; At- 
chinson, ch., 6; 


NOVA SCOTIA, $113.57. 


Portland, ch., for sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. A. R. 
k. Crawley, 100 goid, less exchange, 


SWEDEN, $854 54. 


Stockholm, Coll. from the Bethel Seminary, 414.66, 
and exch. 483.77; trom Baptists in Sweden, 
165.58; Sundsvall, Miss Union, 141.33; tr. fund 
of A. Kremlin, 26.67; and exch. per P. Paim- 
quist, 370-773 


INDIA, $1,598.61. 


Secunderabad, coll. per Mr. Campbell, per acc’t. 
1874-5, Rs. 41-15-11, and exch. 22.89; Alloor, coll. 
per Kev. E. Bullard, per acc’t 1874-5, Ks. 360, 
and exch. 196.35; Ramapatam, Sundry coll. fr. 
Canada, per acc’t Rev. A. V. ‘Timpany, Rs. 396- 
4-4 and exch. 216.14; Ongole, S. Ouman, Ks. 
40; H. R. Farmer, Rs. 45; ‘Vel. Bap. ch., Rs. 
158-14-11; Madras, Aux. Bible Soc., Rs. 170; a 
inend in U.S., per Rev. J. E. Clough, £100., 
Rs. 1,043-10-8; Rs. 1.457-9-7, and exch. 795 05; 
‘Thomas Franklin, for college campus, Ongole, 
4 670% and exch., per ace’t Rev. J. E. Clough, 
305.185 


BURMAH, $439,75- 


Henthada, local coll’s. for Mr. Crawley’s sch., per 
his acc’t 1874-5, Rs 129-6-7, and exch. 72.38; 
‘Youngoo, locai coll’s for Key. A. Bunker's sch., 
per his acc’t, 1874-5, Rs. 673-2-8, and exch. 367.17; 


LEGACIES. 
Portland, Me., Byron Greenough, A. L. Gilkey, 


Exr., bal., 1,000 
Chelmsford, Mass., Rev. John Parkhurst, John 
Parkhurst, Exr., 
Albany, N.Y., Emeline W. Rathbone, S H. Ran- 
som, Exr. in pt., + 
Hamilton, N. Y., Emily C. Judson, addl. E. 
Bnght, Exr., 


$18.171 60 


Donations and Legacies fr. April 1, 1875, to Feb. 
1876, Ty 1875, 80,065 84 


—— and Legacies fr. April 1, 1875, to Mch. 1, 
; 


37 44 


DONATIONS IN GOODS. 


Philadelphia, Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Medicines for 
Toungoo Mission, care of Rev. A. Bunker. $316 00 
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